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QUITE ALONE. 


Boox tue First: CHrInpHoop. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. THE BLANK HEART OF THE 
SCAPEGRACE. 

Enear was left to enjoy the remainder of his 
Chambertin alone. He did ample justice to it, 
and was further privileged to smoke his cigar— 
a favour not extended to any other male visitor. 
It was, perhaps, as well, for the sake of peace 
and quiet, that the baroness did not “ receive” 
when Edgar favoured the establishment with his 
presence. To tell the truth, he rather alarmed 
the feeble old ladies and gentlemen who com- 
posed his grand-aunt’s social circle. He was a 
little too boisterous, and a little too insoient; 
and the old ladies and gentlemen, who were 
high-spirited, albeit feeble, declined, sometimes 
with considerable warmth, to bow to his dicta- 
tion. But to his aunt he must always be Lord 
Paramount. She invariably deferred to him. 
He could never be in the wrong. Was he not 
her grand-nephew, the only being upon earth 
left to remind her of her English kindred ? 

The outbreak of the great French revolution 
had found Madame de Kergolay young, beautiful, 
and the wife of a nobleman of ancient descent 
and great wealth, distinguished in arms, and high 
in his sovereign’s favour. In the haughty pro- 
vince of Brittany there was no estate better 
tended, and no chateau more stately, than be- 
longed to the Kergolays of Vieux Sablons. The 
baroness bore her husband two daughters. They 
were destined to mate with nobles of as illus- 
trious a line as their own. The revolution came 
sweeping down like a crimson deluge on society, 
and all was engulfed beneath its waves. M. de 
Kergolay emigrated, leaving his wife and infant 
children concealed in a convent in Paris. The 
manor-house of Vieux Sablons was sacked by 
the revolutionary troops, taken by a band of 
Chouan peasants, besieged, captured, its defenders 
slaughtered, itself at last gutted, fired, and de- 
molished from basement to coping-stone. The 
convent in which Madame de Kergolay and her 
daughters had taken refuge was suppressed by the 
Convention, and the nuns were driven forth with 
blows and insults, some to perish of starvation, 
many to die on the Place de la Révolution. The 
Baron de Kergolay left the emigrant camp of 








Condé in disguise, and sought his wife in Paris. 
He was discovered, flung into the Conciergerie, 
and guillotined. Her husband’s brothers, and 
scores of her relatives and friends, had already 
undergone the same fate. Her widowhood was 
yet green upon her, when she, too, was arrested 
and cast into the Abbaye. There, after a short 
time, both her children died of malignant fever. 
The smell of so much blood, the poor woman 
said, choked them. When Fouquier Tinville de- 
nounced the femme Kergolay before the revo- 
lutionary tribunal, she was half frantic, and a far 
fitter subject for a cell at Bicétre than for the 
judgment of a criminal court. But she was con- 
demned to death nevertheless. The revolutionary 
tribunal did not stick at trifles. All was fish that 
came to the net of terrorism. The Baronne de 
Kergolay was arrayed in the fatal camisole, and 
was mounting the cart which was to convey her 
to the scaffold, when the fall of Robespierre ob- 
tained for her a temporary reprieve, ultimately 
enlarged into a pardon. But she was not the 
less a proscribed and ruined ci-devant. She 
herself used to describe how she had begged for 
alms on the Quai des Orfévres. After a period of 
unutterable privation and destitution, a friend 
found her out and stealthily helped her. That 
friend was her former footman from Vieux 
Sablons, Thomas Prudence. He had prospered, 
and grown wealthy even. The shipwreck had 
cast him, too, on the waves, but he had been 
strong and buoyant, and battled with them, and, 
clinging to spars and hencoops, had been saved. 
A portion of the sequestrated manor of Vieux 
Sablons was bestowed upon him by the Conven- 
tion. He was looked upon with horror by the 
loyalist peasants as an acquirer of the national 
domains. Half a dozen attempts were made to 
assassinate him. He took army contracts, and 
waxed rich, and was hated by the Chouannerie. 

His house was decorated with fragments of the 

rich furniture and fittings of the chateau of Vieux 

Sablons. He was a staunch republican. He con- 

trived, however, to furnish his old mistress with 

funds enabling her to reach England, and during 

her lengthened residence there, from 1796 to the 

fall of Napoleon, nearly twenty years, he con- 

veyed to her no less a sum than ten thousand 

pounds sterling. It was but a mere trifle, he 

said—a wreck, a windfall—but it was all hers. 

Nay, he took advantage of the peace of Amiens 
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to freight a sloop at Nantes with the articles he 
had saved from the dismantled chateau, and send 
them to her whom he still called his chatelaine 
and benefactress. 

Madame de Kergolay went down into Lanca- 
shire and abode for a long time at Preston, much 
beloved and respected by the old Catholic families 
in those parts. But the race to which she herself 
belonged, the Greyfaunts, she found decayed and 
almost extinct. One nephew, a country gentle- 
man with estates mortgaged to their last rood, she 
discovered. The son of that nephew was Edgar 
Greyfaunt, who was born just before Waterloo. 

When all was over with Napoleon, the Baronne 
de Kergolay, who had been living on the interest 
of the money sent her by ‘Thomas Prudence, and 
who had even managed to put by some twenty 
hundred pounds of savings from her income, re- 
turned to France. It was not long before she 
heard of Thomas. The collapse of the Empire, 
which had restored her to society, had ruined 
him. On the profits of his army contracts he had 
started a cotton manufactory. He might have 
become a second Richard Lenoir, but peace came, 
and Manchester, all prohibitive and protective 
enactments notwithstanding, poked its nose of 
smoking brick into France, and Thomas Prudence 
was ruined. Madame de Kergolay hastened to 
the succour of the man who had saved her from 
starvation. But Thomas was old, and wanted 
little. “Iam sick of commerce,” he said. “My 
failure is a punishment for having taken contracts 
under the usurper. Diantre! how the rouleaux 
used to roll in, though. But that is all over now. 
I am growing old and foolish. Let me come 
back to you, Madame la Baronne, and be your 
footman. Promote me to be your butler if you 
like. I have my old livery still by me, and I will 
serve you as faithfully as I did inthe days when 
you were the Chatelaine of Vieux Sablons.” 

“You shall be my friend and adviser in the 
evening of my days,” cried Madame de Kergolay, 
clasping the old man’s hand. 

And so, indeed, Thomas Prudence, otherwise 
Vieux Sablons, was; but he would never consent 
to divest himself of his livery, or to consider him- 
self as anything but an attached and favoured 
menial of the great house of Vieux Sablons. 

In this light—the menial light—without the 
attachment or the favour, the octogenarian was 
regarded by the superb young gentleman now 
sipping his Chambertin, and smoking his cigar. 
This high and mighty prince, precisely as he 
thought it the most natural thing in the world 
that his grand-aunt should spoil and idolise him- 
self, deemed it a matter of course that Vieux 
Sablons should be his very obedient, humble, 
obsequious, and contemned servant. A hundred 
times he had heard from his grand-aunt the story 
of the old man’s devotion and self-sacrifice. He 
thought that avery natural thing, too. He knew 
perfectly well that every sou the baroness 
possessed had been given to her by the worn- 
out laecquey ; but he treated him with calm and 
disdainful insolence. “ Well,” he would some- 








times acknowledge, when remonstrated with 
by his grand-aunt for some unusual act of con- 
tumeliousness towards the ancient servitor, “ per- 
haps he had at one time rendered some sort of 
service to the family. But it was ever so long 
ago. Besides, it was his duty; and the romantic 
kind of gratitude was only possible in virtuous 
dramas at the Gymuase.” I wonder what would 
become of the world if acts of duty such as 
Thomas Prudence had performed were only 
possible in virtuous dramas at a playhouse! 

One most salient characteristic of Edgar Grey- 
faunt would be overlooked, if it were omitted to 
mention that he entertained a profound contempt 
for the people among whom he was domiciled. 
He went into French society, and of the best, 
because his relationship to Madame de Kergolay 
opened to him dozens of doors in France, while his 
English appellation would have been quite power- 
less in like regard, in the country of his birth. He 
spoke French fluently, because he had been 
brought up at the Collége Louis-le-Grand ; but no 
protectionist farmer had ever a livelier dislike, and 
heartier contempt, for the French than Mr, Edgar 
Greyfaunt. He held the Greyfaunts of Lanca- 
shire to be infinitely superior in point of extrac- 
tion, status, and polish, not only to the Kergolays, 
but to all the Rohans, Noailles, Condés, or 
Montmorencys inthe Libro d’Oro of France. As, 
however, it was only the allowance his grand-aunt 
made him that kept him from starving, he re- 
signed himself to his lot, and contented him- 
self with abusing and sneering at the people in 
whose midst he lived. “I have aturn for draw- 
ing and painting,” he would remark to such 
English exquisites as he, from time to time, met 
in Paris ; “and so, as a gentleman must do some- 
thing in a country where there are no field sports 
worth having, and the Church is impossible, and 
Literature is snuffy and vulgar, and the Bar low, I 
moved the old lady to place me with Delaroche, 
who lets me do what I like, and makes much of 
me. In France, you know, it is the custom for 
artists to go into society. David, the scoundrel, 
was a baron, and so was Gros; and they give Us 
a plentiful share of crosses and red ribbons. A 
fellow doesn’t mind going in for art if he’s looked 
up to, and is decorated, and goes to court, and 
all that kind of thing. But it wouldn’t do in 
England, you know. I should be obliged to go 
into the army, or something of that sort, and 
keep the paint-pot dark.” After which profound 
exposition of the proprieties, Prince Greyfaunt’s 
exquisite friends would opine that he had acted 
very sensibly, and that so long as he remained in 
that confounded hole, meaning Paris, it was just 
as well to spoil canvas as to do nothing at all, But 
he must never forget, they told him, what he 
owed to society, and when the old lady (meaning 
his grand-aunt) died, and cut up well, he would 
return to his native country, live as a gentleman 
should, and keep the paint-pots very dark indeed. 

Prince Edgar had come to the end of his second 
cigar, and of the Chambertin too; he had taken 
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nearly teno’clock. On his condescending visits, 

the vigils of the Marais were prolonged until 

eleven, and it now occurred to him that he might 
join the ladies. “There will be that stupid old 
abbé prosing away as usual,” he remarked with 
a yawn, “but I suppose I must endure him.” 
Presently a bitter smile came over him at the 
thought that he had spoken of Lily as one of the 
ladies.” Who was tue little thing? He would 
ask Vieux Sablons. 

* A protégée of Madame la Baronne,” replied 
the servitor, with a low bow. 

“Charity, I suppose?” continued the young 
man. 

* The usual charity and benevolence of Madame 
la Baronne,” replied Thomas, laying respectful 
emphasis on the words. 

* Ah! my good aunt does not consider that 
her charity has a tendency to eat her natural 
heirs out of house and home. Upon my word, 
her house is a receptacle for the lame, the halt, 
and the blind. I do believe that half the people 
who come here are no better than a pack of old 
paupers. My friends call this place the Dépét de 
Mendicité. Whois that Babette, for instance ?” 

“Charity,” repeated Vieux Sablons, “but a 
very excellent and faithful servant.” 

“As you also deem yourself, no doubt, my 
most exemplary Vieux Sablons,” said Edgar, as 
he lazily rose. “I wonder where my aunt picked 
up that little English girl? Do you know?” 

“No, sir,” responded the ex-contractor, telling, 
with the purest intentions, a deliberate falsehood. 

“Out of the gutter, I presume. My aunt is 
not particular. Sheprefersrags toermine. The 
little thing is passable. What do you think, hey ?” 

‘Monsieur is good enough to say so.” 

** She is more than passable, most respectable 
fox. Is there any kissing allowed in the pantry ?” 

“T respect my mistress and benefactress, I 
respect youth and innocence, and I respect my- 
self,” said the old man, in a low voice. 

“The first we know all about ; it is an old story. 
The second is youth and innocence’s affair. The 
third concerns yourself, and is no very important 
matter. Well, I will go and see the little thing, 
and draw her out. Upon my honour, she isa 
great deal more than passable.” 

And, flinging his napkin on the table, he con- 
descended to stroll into the drawing-room. 

“Monsieur Edgar Greyfaunt,” muttered the 
old servant, as he clattered to and fro with the 
paraphernalia of the table, putting everything in 
its place in cupboard and pantry, “you are a 
gentilhomme ; and the grand-nephew of my be- 
loved mistress; and clever, and handsome, and 
very fashionable ; but, upon my word, I think 
you have no more heart than this empty bottle.” 

He was holding the flask of Chambertin in his 
hand. There was just a drain of the rare old 
wine left, and he poured it into a glass and 
drank it off, and smacked his thin old lips. Al- 
though but dregs the dram was generous, and 
gave him courage for a bolder thought. 





faunt,” he concluded, “my private opinion is, 
that you are a very finished scoundrel, and will 
come to a bad end.” 

A little after eleven o’clock, the Prince lighted 
a cigar, and went down to the Café Anglais. 

“How much money has he asked you for?” 
said the abbé, as the door closed behind Edgar. 

“ Five thousand francs,” replied the baroness, 
putting her handkerchief to her eyes. “Poor 
dear fellow, he says he will be ruined if I cannot 
raise that sum by Tuesday next. Dear abbé, 
you must go to-morrow to my notary.” 

“ And you have but ten thousand frances a year. 
Madame la Baronne, this misguided youth will 
be the ruin of you.” 

The Abbé Chatain was pacing the room with 
long soft strides, but a most melancholy visage. 

“Let him be ruined,” he resumed, halting. 
“Better that he should suffer than you, than 
your widows and orphans, than your beggars and 
penitents. Let him suffer. It may do him good.” 

Lily did not hear this lugubrious conversation. 
She was in bed. By the time the abbé had de- 
parted, she was asleep, dreaming of Edgar Grey- 
faunt. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. POOR LITTLE LILY. 

Woe for the little woman!—for she was a 
woman, now. She woke up the next morning, 
and she loved the Scapegrace. 

Had any one come to her, and said, “ Lily, 
you are in love,” she would, with pretty earnest- 
ness, have repudiated the charge. She would 
have pleaded that she knew nothing about love; 
that she had read but few love-tales, and heard 
but few persons talk about love; that she had 
been Quite Alone all her life, and, in default 
(until very recently) of there being any one to 
love her, was ignorant of the precise manner in 
which affection, although directed towards an- 
other object, should be repudiated. 

Woe for the little woman! She loved the 
Scapegrace nevertheless. 

Love came to her as no smirking Cupid with 
purple wings to fetter her with shackles made 
from wreaths of roses. Love was no powdered 
shepherd, as in the tapestries in the baroness’s 
chamber, with flowers in his wig, and ribbons to 
his crook. Love came silently, and sat over 
against her little bed, and said, “I am here; and, 
henceforth, you must be my slave and bond- 
servant.” ’ 

She was too weak to battle with him. She was 
too candid to deny him. She was too good to tell 
a lie to herself, and call love liking, She acknow- 
ledged him, bowed down before him, and gave 
herself up to him, a submissive truthful captive. 
It seemed to be a love to which there had been 
no beginning, and to which there could be no 
end. Marriage—the thought never entered her 
head. Passion—she knew not what passion was. 
To be beloved again—she never nurtured a 
hope that he whom she loved would ever 
return her love, or even know of it. It was 
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for her doll; and, from the sublime to the ridi- 
culous, there was, as usual, but one step. To 
lavish boundless affection on an object which 
was, to her, inanimate and unconscious; to pour 
terms of affection into deaf ears, to mirror her- 
self in blind eyes, to gloat over breathless lips, 
to cherish an image which, without, is only 
paint, and varnish, and scraps of ribbon ; and, 
within, only rags and sawdust—this is what the 
child does with her doll ; and this is what Lily 
Floris did with the idol of Edgar Greyfaunt 
which she had built up in the corner of her soul. 
A spruce Fetish, forsooth. A golden calf, or one 
shining at least with the bravest Dutch metal. 
A curled and oiled Mumbo-Jumbo; but she 
worshipped it in secret, and with a devouring 
adoration. Had she, in her dreary childhood, 
been given more dolls to play with, she might 
not, perhaps, have been so ready to fall in love 
with the stalwart waxen puppet that was called 
Edgar Greyfaunt, 

Do you reproach her for falling in love at first 
sight? Silly girls, at her age, and loving as she 
did, usually do so. The prudent virgins are vacci- 
nated, and take the disorder slowly, and in the 
mildest form; albeit, on them, often, in middle 
life, the disease falls again with appalling viru- 
lence, and kills them. The foolish virgins catch 
the infection at once, and have it hot and strong; 
and happy are those who get over it, and rise 
again, cured, but scarred for life. 

Besides, is there any love at first sight ? Ons 
doubts it. Is not the first fortuitous rencounter 
with the object that is to be beloved, merely the 
realisation of an ideal that has been nourished 
in the heart for years? It seemed to Lily as 
though she had always been thinking of Edgar 
Greyfaunt ever since she was a child, and now 
he had come. She had always loved, and would 
always continue to love him. 

Had there been two parties to this amorous 
action, a third might have interposed in the suit. 
An interpleader might have arisen, in the shape 
of jealousy. Lily would have dreamt of a rival, 
feared her, hated her perhaps; for as it is in the 
power of Love to mollify and sweeten all evil 
thoughts, so is it unhappily within his attributes 
to turn all that is good into poison and 
venom. But Lily was plaintiff, defendant, 
counsel, attorney, judge, jury, usher, and audi- 
tory allin one. She stated her own case, and 
replied to herself. She summed up herself, and 
herself gave the verdict, and herself delivered 
the verdict. It was always to the same effect: 
that she loved Edgar Greyfaunt. 

But he, handsome, gifted, courted—did he 
love, was he beloved by, another? Well; Lily 
thought upon this sometimes, and trembled, and 
her heart swooned within her. But she was not 
always possessed by the thought. Love is so 
far merciful, as not perpetually to insist on the 
unknown eventuality. If the young who love in 
secret suffered this torture of fear without 
intermission, they would go out and drown them- 
selves. If a man of threescore years and ten, 





who knows his end to be imminent, were always 
dwelling upon death, he would never be able to 
eat his dinner. Oblivion for the mind is as 
necessary as rest for the body, and is as 
beneficently meted out to us. Labour and 
thought, without surcease, would be intolerable. 

The spiteful magician Love has the art of 
making all things appear as they are not; and 
has been revelling in that trick ever since he 
made the Fairy Queen enamoured of the weaver 
clown that had the jaeckass’s head instead of 
his own clod pate. For thousands of years 
before that, maybe, he worked the same rascally 
spell. Love can transfer, transfuse, transmute, 
conjure dry leaves into guineas, dress up the 
daw in peacock’s feathers, give the wolf sheep’s 
clothing ; turn Christopher Sly into a duke, 
the princess into a goose-girl, the pumpkin 
into a coach and six, and the Beast into Prince 
Azor; quite as often, believe me, the Beast 
is a Beast to the end of the chapter, only Beauty 
is stricken by Love with colour-blindness, and 
mistakes rusty black for brightest crimson. To 
Lily, Edgar Greyfaunt was at once (but it was 
all conjuring) invested with the most lovable at- 
tributes of the kind gentleman at Greenwich who 
had sat by her side at the dinner, and kissed her 
when she went away. Straightway she passed, 
in an arbitrary little parliament, an act for trans- 
ferring stock ; and under this act all the love 
standing in the Million per Cents in the name of 
William Long was handed over to Edgar Grey- 
faunt. Then she piled Pelion upon Ossa; she but- 
tered the fat pig; she gilded the refined gold; 
she smothered her idol with roses. She gave him 
all the love she felt for the schoolmates who had 
been kind to her; for the Bunnycastles ; for the 
good-hearted folks at Cutwig and Co.’s; for the 
very courier on board the steamer who had treated 
her with “joggolate.” And lastly, she bestowed 
upon the vacuous inane Fetish (ah! but he was 
so beautiful!) all the immeasurable love she 
should have felt for the parents who had 
neglected and abandoned her. Was there none 
left for Madame de Kergolay, for kindly Madame 
Prudence, for the homely Babette, for the 
cheery Vieux Sablons, for the good priest? 
Well! there was gratitude, veneration; but, 
what would you have? When the Houses of 
Parliament are all ablaze, who thinks of the 
chimney that has caught fire in a second floor 
back in the Horseferry-road ? 

So much overwhelming overpowering love did 
did she give the handsome Fetish, that he might 
have staggered, and sunk under the weight. He 
happened, however, to know nothing about it ; 
and had he known all about it, the handsome 
brute would not have understood it. 

But the fires of her love were well banked up. 
The furious little furnace consumed its own 
smoke. It found no vent in sighs and moans, in 

confidences with women, in tender glances, in 
passionate letters, in sickly poetry (the which 
safety-valve has saved many estimable lads and 
lasses from the commission of suicide; the chief 
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advantages being that, once in love, any idiot 
can write poetry, and when one has written a 
hundred and thirty stanzas, and duly corrected 
them, they can always be torn up and crammed 
into the fire). Lily had no one to speak to, 
and no one to write to, about her love. A 
dim pervading consciousness came sometimes 
over her, warning her that if anybody about 
the place—the housekeeper, the old lacquey, 
the priest, the baroness—knew aught of her 
secret, the knowledge would be equivalent to 
her condemnation to death. And so, nothing 
short of the rack and the thumbscrew, or the 
delirium of brain fever, would have made her 
confess that terrible word of fatefulness. 

What could the poor child do, then? Let 
concealment, like a worm in the bud, prey on her 
damask cheek? Not at all. Her love coveted 
and courted concealment. It had been en- 
gendered of a sudden, like a mushroom, and 
grew best in a cellar. It was a modest, anda 
timid and silent love. It would have died for 
very shame, had it been dragged into the open 
air. Its sequestration preyed by no means on 
Lily’s cheek. It made her happy. It was 
company to her. Good and generous as the 
simple folks were among whom she had been 
mercifully thrown, Lily could but feel that they 
were strangers to her. But now she had this 
love, and she was no longer Quite Alone. 

The love must have some vent, however, or 
her heart-strings would have cracked. There was 
an old harpsichord in the salon, playing on which 
she had often lulled Madame de Kergolay to 
sleep. She was no brilliant performer, for her 
music-lessons had been few and far between, and 
her practice had been furtively snatched from the 
menial occupations, and the hours of confinement 
and punishment, at the Pension Marcassin. But 
Lily had a quick ear, an adroit finger, and a 
pretty taste. There was a pile of old pigtail 
music on a cabinet by the harpsichord—madrigals 
and canzonets, ballads and complaintes—from 
“Vive Henri Quatre” to “La Belle Gabrielle,” 
from ‘“Charmante bergére, m’aimeras-tu?” to 
“J’ai vu Dorinde; elle me sourit.” Lily had 
learnt to play these fusty charming productions 
—to know, even, something of Gluck, and 
Rameau, and Grétry. And sometimes even she 
ventured to sing in a low tender voice some 
ballad, English or French, that Madame de 
Kergolay loved. She found herself now, drifting 
from the decorous stream of graven music into 
a turbid ocean of voluntaries and capriccios. It 
was her love. Love was streaming from her 
heart, and down her rounded arms, and from 
her fingers on to the ebony and ivory of the keys, 
The baroness told her that she was fast becom- 
ing a brilliant player. The baroness sighed that 
she could not afford to buy her a pianoforte. She 
The Abbé 
Chatain suggested a seraphine. None of them 
knew that it was Love who was the music-master. 
And then, in the privacy of her little chamber 





features of the beautiful Fetish. Her fingers 
were unused to the pencil, and she gave up 
the attempt disconsolately. But in a bunch 
of flowers she could see his likeness; his face 
came forth among the crackling embers on the 
hearth; his profile undulated in the pattern of 
the wall-paper ; it curled in the smoke from the 
house-tops. It was wreathed in the fleeciness of 
the summer clouds. 

Once or twice, in the Luxembourg Gardens, 
she detected herself tracing the letter E with 
her parasol in the powdery gravel. But 
Prudence being with her she hastened to efface 
the letter and make diagrams of monstrous 
creatures with impossible noses and preter- 
natural cocked-hats. Yet it seemed as if the letter 
E could never be rubbed out. Do all she could, 
it was indelible as the blood at Holyrood. 

At home she was less cautious. Poetry, indeed, 
she eschewed, and, as has been said, she had no one 
to write to about him. ‘But she found herself 
scribbling his name one day all over a blotting- 
pad. It was “Edgar Greyfaunt,” “ Monsieur 
Edgar Greyfaunt,” “Captain Greyfaunt,” “Le 
Chevalier Edgar de Greyfaunt,” “ Monsieur le 
Baron de Greyfaunt-Kergolay.” Then she 
stopped; but why not have gone on to prince, 
or king, or kaiser? Had Edgar seen the blotting- 
pad, his enormous vanity would have had stomach 
for them all. 

This is the way in which girls go on. Poor Lily 
indeed. 





YOU MUST DRINK! 





THERE is no help for it—if you enter a 
public-house in England, you must drink. The 
whole system of licensed victualling has been 
carefully designed and elaborately built up, to 
compel people to drink and to prevent them 
from doing anything else. It is amere mockery 
to call it victualling. Victuals have nothing to 
do with it, unless you are willing to dignify 
with that name, cold sausages, heart-cakes, and 
Abernethy biscuits. It was different in the old 
days, when innkeepers wrote over their doors, 
* Entertainment for Man and Beast.” Enter- 
tainment for beast, may still mean a cozy stall, 
a feed of corn, and clean straw ; but entertain- 
ment for man at all houses not hotels, now means, 
drink, wholly drink, and nothing but drink. 

See how, in these days, the publican is con- 
stantly leading the human horse (and ass) to 
the gin-and-water, and compelling him to drink, 
whether he will or no. He plants his house at 
a corner with swing-doors on all sides, like so 
many man-traps; while he blazons his walls 
with golden legends, which tell of all that is 
fine, and pure, and double diamond, and old 
crusted, and over-proof, in drink. He sits like 
a syren in shirt-sleeves on this gilded rock, and 
regards all mankind as having one appetite— 
thirst; and one organ—throat. Enter this 
glittering temple of the one sense, and you 
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for a little while, without immediately ordering 
refreshment. The publican looks at you re- 
proachfully, as much as to say, “ You are a pretty 
fellow to come into my house and sit there 
without having anything to drink.” If you are 
slow to take the hint in looks, he will soon re- 
mind you of your duty in words, “ Now, sir, 
what can I serve you with?” Order an Aber- 
nethy biscuit and a glass of water, and see how 
he will look at you! He keeps biscuits merely 
to oblige his customers, to accommodate the 
women chiefly; and heart-cakes to beguile the 
children, while father remains to have another 
glass. Biscuits, as a transaction, per se, he re- 
gards as an irregularity, only to be permitted 
on rare and special occasions, and only then 
under protest. As to water in its native purity, 
without the admixture of something strong 
—something that is worthy of exact measure- 
ment and can be charged for—that is altogether 
out of the question. Monstrous! He can 
searcely bring himself to administer to the weary 
urchin, who comes in to beg a “ drink of water” 
in the name of charity. He feels it beneath his 
dignity to dispense such poor stuff. Throughout 
all the branches of the trade there is a mad 
dog’s horror of water, as such. If you gotoa 
brewery and mention the word “ water,” you are 
immediately fined for the offence in gin; if you go 
to a distillery and mention the word “ water,” 
you are fined for the offence in beer. Say 
“liquor,” and you are safe. The publican has 
no objection to aqua vite, or eau de vie ; but call 
it the water of lite, and he will be more shocked 
than if you used bad language. 

It is curious how this antipathy to water, 
how this constant effort to make the public 
drink strong liquors and to debar them from 
every other entertainment, pervades the whole 
trade. Take the bar practice of the publican. 
He erects a great glittering temple of Bacchus, 
and by dividing it into uncomfortable pens, 
carefully unprovided with seats, compels votaries 
either to keep on sacrificing to the god or to go 
away. At some halting-places in the City it is 
written up, “ Rest, but do not loiter.” Here it 
is, “Do not loiter, but drink.” The minute 
you have finished your glass it is whipped away ; 
not unfrequently it is whipped away before you 
have finished it. You are made to feel that you 
have no right to remain in the place another 
moment, unless you renew your consumption. 
The publican’s look says plainly, “Don’t be a 
dog in a manger; if you won’t drink yourself, 
stand aside and let others drink.” 

Observe how the British temple of Bacchus 
is adorned; what fine arts the High Priest 
employs to excite the devotional feelings of his 
flock. If you enter a similar temple in that 
benighted and slavish country, France, you will 
find many things designed to delight the eye 
and surround your indulgence with an air of 
elegance and comfort. ‘There are chairs for 
you to sit upon and little marble tables on 
which to rest your glass; for here you are not 
expected to empty liquor into yourself us from 
one vessel into another; and the walls are 


adorned with tasteful representations of fruit 
and flowers, and birds of gay plumage; with 
plaster casts, and statuettes, and other pleasing 
devices; while the counter glitters with vases 
full of real flowers, and elegant china dishes 
heaped with ripe and tempting fruits. But 
what do we find in Britannia, which is the pride 
of the ocean, also the home of the brave and the 
free ? The temple is glittering enough, and costly 
enough, truly; but you must stand up to your 
devotions, and get through them in a thorough 
business-like fashion. ‘The walls are adorned 
with pictures, whose frames alone are worth all 
the French decorations put together—pictures 
by those great masters Writer and Glazier, whose 
maxims written in letters of gold proclaim the 
virtues of Muggins’s beer and Blotcher’s gin, 
Burnmouth’s brandy, and Liverburn’s rum. 
Every panel contains a tablet of the law, which 
has but one commandment: “ Thou shalt drink.” 
Raise your eyes to the roof, and countless in- 
scriptions on the beams lead you to the contem- 
plation of that seventh heaven of delight to 
which you will be elevated if you obey the com- 
mandment and indulge in libations of Nosey- 
man’s port, or Blowout and Shandy’s cham- 
jagne of the finest brand. As for statuettes— 
behold Darby and Joan, and Daniel Lambert in 
ginger-beer bottle marble, with holes in their 
heads for spills, thus combining the useful with 
the beautiful. Fruit? Have you not the lemon 
sacred to the goddess of rum, and the divine 
gooseberry sublimated in champagne ? 

Let me say, before I go any further, that this 
is not a teetotal article; and that I am not 
writing with the view of inducing any one to 
take the pledge. I set out with the admission, 
that strong drink is a very good thing in its 
way, and that to many thousands it is a neces- 
sary thing. Still, 1 cannot admit it to be the 
Alpha and Omega of all refreshment, and I 
protest against the system which makes all 
places, of so-called public entertainment, simply 
and purely drinking-shops. The efforts of the 
publicans are every day more and more directed 
to thisend. Some few years ago, almost every 
public-house had its parlour and taproom, the 
former devoted to the social foregatherings of 
neighbouring tradesmen, the latter provided 
with a fire and cooking utensils for the use of 
the labouring classes. The old-fashioned public- 
house parlour was the scene of right pleasant 
social meetings, after the labours of the day. 
Neighbours and cronies gathered together to dis- 
cuss the affairs of the parish, or the politics of the 
nation, over a pipe ed a pint or two of ale, and it 
was the landlord’s pleasure to occupy the chair, 
and play host, and treat his customers as guests 
and friends. It is true, that when the customers 
were rather too long over their pints, the 
waiter would come in and make a bungling pre- 
tence of stirring the fire or turning up the gas, 
by way of a hint; but it was a hint that no one 
was obliged to take. In most modern houses, 
however, the parlour and taproom are done 
away with altogether, or converted into bars, 
where the customer must come, like a bucket 
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to a well, and fill himself and go away again. 
There are very few places for friendly gather- 
ings and social converse left. And those few 
that remain are made as uncomfortable as pos- 
sible. All games, however innocent, are for- 
bidden, not by the law, but by the publican, 
because they interfere with drinking. The 
harmless bagatelle-table has long been banished. 
Cards and even dominoes are interdicted on any 
pretence whatever. And here our wise and 
paternal legislature arms the publican with a 
pretence of authority by inserting in his license 
a clause forbidding him to suffer any unlawful 
games, or any gaming whatsoever, in his house, 
which the publican liberally interprets to mean 
that he is not to suffer any amusements, how- 
ever innocent, which will divert the minds of his 
customers, and limit the consumption of drink. 
Fully sensible of the evils of gambling, I 
must, nevertheless, question the wisdom of the 
law, which is so careful to prevent a man losing 
small sums at a game of chance, while it takes 
pains to compel him to spend his money in 
drink. Gambling, bad as it is, is responsible 
for very few crimes in comparison with drink. 
The effect of the public-house system as it 
exists at present in all large towns, is to pro- 
mote excessive drinking, for drinking sake, and 
to throw all the drinking, whether in excess or 
moderation, into the hands—or rather down the 
throats—of one class and one sex. The upper 
classes are independent of the public-house. 
They can afford to have all they require at 
home; and if they hunger or thirst when they 
are out of doors, they can afford to go to first- 
class hotels. The rest of the population (for 
nearly all public purposes one class) is, ina 
great measure, dependent upon the puplic-house 
for out-door refreshment. But the public-house, 
being in all its departments a rough-and-ready 
stand-up constituted drink-shop, can be vi- 
sited only by men. Few women not of a low 
class ever enter a London public-house; or, if 
they do, they sneak in with a sense of shame, 
conscious that it is a very unfit place for a 
decent women to be seen in. Now, I hold that 
what is good for the goose is good for the 
gander; or rather in this case, I should say, 
what is good for the gander is good for the 
goose. - Women require refreshment as well as 
men, and I believe it will not be denied that 
they are fond of a little social converse over a 
cup of tea, with, occasionally, a little drop of 
something in it. But, out of doors, they are 
wholly deprived of this; and in these days of 
railways and cheap excursions, women are 
almost as much out of doors as men. The so- 
called house of public entertainment affords no 
fitting accommodation for respectable women; the 
rooms, where there are any, are not adapted for 
women, nor is the company. Men are so accus- 
tomed to congregate among themselves in drink- 
ingbars, and to use rough and indelicate language, 
that they cannot readily emancipate themselves 
from the genius loci even when a decent woman 
appears among them. ‘They are apt to regard 
any woman who shows herself in such a place 


as no better than she should be. Thus the 
public-house system shuts out the great mass 
of women of the middle and lower classes from 
those necessaries, conveniences, and pleasures 
which ladies of the upper class are enabled to 
enjoy, and do enjoy daily, at hotels. I cannot 
admit the pastrycook’s to be any mitigation of 
this very hard case. Why cannot the people 
go to the pastrycook’s for refreshment? Marie 
Antoinette said something of this kind when she 
was told that the people were starving for want 
of bread. “ Why don’t they eat sponge cakes,” 
she exclaimed. The truth is, that the pastry- 
cook’s is even less adapted to meet the wants 
of refreshment seekers than the public-house. 
Its eatables are chiefly puffs, and tarts, and 
sweeimeats; its drinkables, lemonade, ginger- 
beer, and cherry-brandy—matters calculated 
neither to appease the appetite nor to agree 
with the stomach. The prices are high, and 
the accommodation is limited. Men despise 
the pastrycook’s. The new licensing act per- 
mits pastrycooks to sell wine; and in their 
windows, among the buns, and tarts, and sugar- 
sticks, may now be seen little bottles of hock, 
and claret, and Moselle. This is a step in 
the right direction; but it is really of no 
advantage to any one while the pastrycook’s 
shop is shunned by the men folks, Women 
don’t like to sit and drink wine by themselves ; 
they lack the courage to order it, though they 
are longing for a glass all the while. 

How much better they manage these matters 
in France, where, as regards drink, there are no 
vested interests, no strictly guarded monopolies, 
and where the trade is, to a great extent, free 
and untrammelled! We boast in England of 
free trade; but, in this particular respect, we 
are far behind France. In that country, a pub- 
lic-house is a place combining elegance with 
comfort and convenience ; its rooms are spacious, 
and handsomely appointed for the use of both 
sexes ; refreshments of all kinds are served ; and 
games and amusements are not only tolerated, 
but encouraged. 

In a Parisian café you will find as many 
women as men—respectable women, too, who 
come with their husbands, and bring their 
children with them. There they sit in a family 
group round a marble table, sipping their coffee, 
or their wine, thinking it no shame to be seen 
by any of their neighbours, because there is 
nothing to be ashamed of. The café is not 
simply a drinking-shop. There is no necessity 
to drink anything stronger than coffee or eau 
sucré; and you may sit at your table as long as 
you please, read the paper, play at dominoes, or 
chat with your friends. All the amenities of 
private life are strictly observed. The men are 
gallant and polite; you never hear a word that 
could offend the most sensitive, and you never 
—or very rarely indeed—see any one tipsy. 
There is nothing about the place to suggest the 
drinking-shop, or to impress you with the obli- 
gation to drink. You feel that you are at 
liberty to take your ease and pleasure, and do 





as you like. So accustomed is the landlord to 
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look upon his house as a place for the conveni- 
ence and general entertainment of the public, 
that he will sometimes take more interest in a 
game of dominoes or piquet than in the vend- 
ing of his goods. Madame will have to shriek 
to him to come and attend to his business. In 
Paris, even the lowest classes take their wine like 
entlemen; in London, they swill their liquors 
ike pigs. A London public-house is a trough. 
It is strange that the philanthropists who 
are so zealous in the cause of temperance, and 
so anxious to promote sobriety among the 
people, have never sought to further their laud- 
able object in the only way that is possible; 
namely, by attacking the licensing system. They 
can never hope to obtain a Maine Liquor Law ; 
they can never hope to make the great body of 
the lower classes, teetotallers. The public-house 
will exist in spite of them. This being granted, 
it simply remains for the friends of the people 
to take as much of the sting out of the public- 
house as possible, and to reduce its evils to the 
lowest. This, I have no hesitation in saying, is 
only to be done by breaking up the existing 
monopoly, so elaborately built up, and so firmly 
maintained by the manufacturers and sellers of 
drink, and ¢hrowing the trade open. The tyranny 
of the British drink interest is something 
— monstrous ; and its power is complete. 
t dictates to the people what they shall drink, 
and what they shall not drink. It has been 
able almost entirely to defeat Mr. Gladstone’s 
measure for the reduction of the wine duties. 
The measure is law, but to all intents and pur- 
poses the law is a dead letter at public-houses. 
Good sound drinkable claret and Chablis can be 
sold in London for less money than in Paris, be- 
cause the duty and the carriage together do not 
amount to so much as the octroi charged at the 
barriers of the latter city. But the London pub- 
licans have combined to resist the introduction of 
these cheap and harmless wines; and hitherto 
with perfect success. Very few of them keep 
light French or German wines ; and those who 
do, charge four shillings a bottle for a wine 
which may be obtained from some of the new 
wine companies at twelve shillings a dozen. 
There are a few French and Italian restaurants 
in the neighbourhood of Leicester-square, where 
light French and German wines may be obtained 
at prices varying from one to three shillings a 
bottle. If I desire a substantial dinner off the 
joint, with the agreeable accompaniment of light 
wine, both cheap and good, I know of only one 
house, and that is in the Strand, close by Dane’s 
Inn. There you may wash down the roast beef of 
old England with excellent Burgundy at two 
shillings a botthe, or you may be supplied with 
half a bottle for a shilling. Generally, however, 
at hotels and dining-rooms, four, five, six, and 
even seven, shillings a bottle are still charged for 
ordinaire, dignified with the names of claret and 
Burgundy. The price is a prohibitive one, put on 
in the interests of British beer and spirits, and 
British port and sherry: which latter, in spite 
of the reduction of the duty, are still maintained 
at the old standard price of five shillings a bottle. 


The publicans, while in this matter they tyrannise 
over the people, are themselves the slaves of 
those arch tyrants, the brewers and distillers. 
They must not allow any liquors—not even good 
strong alcoholic port and sherry—to compete 
with native beer and gin. The only remedy for 
this state of things is the measure of which 
the teetotallers are most afraid—the throwing 
open of the trade. If those purblind philan- 
thropists did not aim at a great Teetotal Utopia, 
they could not fail to be convinced by the simple 
logic of facts. Do away with an artificial and 
tyrannical monopoly, and you introduce a com- 
— which must oppee to the suffrages and 
avour of the public. You make the public the 
masters instead of the slaves of those who serve 
them ; and you make demand regulate supply 
instead of giving supply the power to control 
demand. A measure of this kind cannot fail to 
call into existence a new and improved class of 
refreshment-houses, and anything that tends to 
render these places fit resorts for the respectable 
classes of society of both sexes, must necessarily 
romote temperance and good manners. ‘The 
aws of free trade are too well ascertained, to 
leave any apprehension, even in the mind of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, of loss to the 
revenue in consequence of such a change. ‘The 
same, if not a greater, quantity of drink will be 
consumed ; but it will be shared more equally. 
It will no longer be dispensed by a monopoly 
of hands, nor swallowed by a monopoly of 
throats. 








THE ENTOMOLOGIST GONE SOUTH. 


Ir is all very well to talk of the “Sunny 
South,” of its fruits and its flowers, and its 
gaudy winged creatures, of its orange and mag- 
nolia groves, and of its balmy breezes. All is 
not poetry and song, even in the land of the 
cypress and myrtle. But then what might very 
much try the patience of one traveller, would 
gratify another. For instance, mosquitoes ! 

One can imagine an entomologist, on his first 
visit to a southern clime, hailing the sight even 
of a mosquito, or of the “cloud of white 
ephemeree fluttering in the dusk like a summer 
snow,” with something of that “ thrill of emo- 
tion not unmixed with awe,” that “among the 
happy memories of a month’s eventful tour,” will, 
according to Professor Kingsley’s testimony, 
stand out as beacon points.” The man who 
is no entomologist deserves only to know a mos- 
quito by his bite. For obvious reasons—philo- 
sophical, tangible, and opportune, entomology 
is among the requisites for all who travel South. 

The entomologist gone South will rejoice in 
those pointed attentions which Hymenoptera, 
Neuroptera, and their-zealous cousins, after the 
example of all Southern-born creatures, are used 
to show to their visitors. What common mortals 
call abominable plagues, will be for him trans- 
formed into magnificent opportunities. 

Let his visit be to one of the Gulf States of 
America, say the neighbourhood of New Orleans 
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or Mobile. 
season. 

Flies command a great deal of attention 
everywhere, particularly during the summer 
months in the American States. There, even 
so far north as New York, an attendant does 
not cease to wave the “fly-brush,” a great 
bunch of peacock’s feathers, four feet long per- 
haps, over the dinner-table for seven months 
out of the twelve. And as fly-brushes, dark 
rooms, impenetrable safes, refrigerators, and 
gauze coverings are needful in forty degrees 
of latitude north, we may be sure that the 
need for them does not decrease as one goes 
south. Therefore, requesting any Englishman 
who does not travel, to multiply his experience 
of common house flies—which Ugo Foscolo pro- 
nounced to be one of the three miseries of life 
even here—by five or five hundred thousand, 
I leave him to judge of the strength of the 
entomologist’s opportunity of studying the ways 
of foreign flies. 

Then as to the mosquitoes: There are some 
00 of Florida—the Everglades, and on tiie 

Losquito River, near the eastern coast—where 
mosquitoes abound in such dense clouds that 
they have been known to extinguish a great 
blazing pine-wood fire in the open air, singeing 
their wings, and falling into it so fast that the 
fire, unable to consume them, they smother it. 
The wayfarer is thus placed in the awkward 
dilemma of having attracted his enemies by the 
necessary fire and light, which he is yet unable 
to keep burning. 

The South gives the name “ gnat” to a small, 
fly-like insect, with no beauty except to the en- 
tomologist ; too small and too wingy even as 
food for young woodpeckers. For the prac- 
tical education of man in endurance, these 
gnats must be useful, for they beset him 
in swarms, in clouds, unwearied, exhaustless, 
from “early morn till dewy eve.” When 
once you are received into their happy circle, 
see if you can breathe without swallowing 
half a score; fix your attention on something 
else—if you can. They are not vicious; they 
do not bite nor sting you. They are simply 
foolish ; they are devoted to you, and they love 
the very air you breathe. They hover round 
you, and do not forsake you. Not unless you 
untiringly wield a huge fan, and make it the sole 
business of the day to fan frantically morn- 
ing, noon, and night. Otherwise, bear with 
them. 

Here, then, at once, are three species for our 
entomologist, who has only to sit, lens in hand, 
and not wait long for an “ object” to fly into his 
mouth. A sharp sting on the neck. Down goes 
the microscope, up goes the hand to dash away 
a “yellow fly,” a gay sprightly creature some- 
what less than a wasp; but with a loud pert 
buzz at being disturbed, he insists on again 
settling; for he has made up his little mind to 
dine off an entomologist’s ear. He has beautiful 
iridescent wings, a head like a lovely emerald, 
a bright yellow striped body. He is a perfect 


It is May, but flies are in full 


an opportunity of examining him one can have 
if it is possible to tempt him with a bit of wrist. 

He generally comes alone, but makes amends for 
that by coming often. Everybody in the South 
has probably his own devoted yellow fly as body 
fly; and the young entomologist sums up his 
evveion of the creature’s habits when he 
says, “I don’t believe the yellow flies eat any- 
thing but people.” 

With une and its abundant fruits and 
flowers, arrive fresh armies of winged creatures, 
though our three hosts already in occupation 
don’t lower a spear. Wasps of various sizes, 
such as are never seen in England, bring to 
the entomologist new stores of recreation. They 
are less troublesome and malicious than the 
yellow flies, for they desire only the luscious 
fig, or the peach in your hand, or its juice upon 
your lip; and, if you let them gratify this very 
civilised taste, they will forthwith depart with- 
out trying to eat their benefactor. But the 
yellow fly aspires to eat you up. It is your 
blood he wants—fee, fa, fo, fum! Your blood 
he will have, and withal he alights so stealthily 
to ensure at least the first taste of his repast, 
that you know nothing of his having dropped 
in to dinner until he has stuck his fork of a pro- 
boscis deep into a juicy bit of you. The great 
merit of the yellow fly is that he does not get 
into your eyes. He also takes care that you 
shall not swallow him. He does not blow down 
on us, as the gnats do, in dense clouds, enter 
eyes, ears, nostrils, and set us sneezing, choking, 
weeping, starting furiously all at once. The 
entomologist can study him with his eyes 
open. ; 

Following all these excellent specimens and 
opportunities, are other frequent visitors, of all 
colours and sizes, to keep those unhappy mal- 
contents who are not entomologists in the con- 
stant penal exercise of driving them away. The 
yellow jacket vies with his brilliant cousin yellow 
fly in glory. Some, like him, are furnished with 
a poisonous proboscis, and, not being easily 
alarmed, defy the fan. Others come only to 
make your acquaintance ; but, if not most cour- 
teously received, will not depart without a fare- 
well sting. 

These are only a few of the daily in-doors 
opportunities of studying Diptera, Hymenop- 
tera, and Neuroptera, ane by the entomo- 
logist who has gone South. But let him not sup- 
pose that his observations will be at all confined 
to these. All the “apteras,” and “ ipteras,” 
and “opteras” will, in their turn, come to 
salute him; especially he will receive the atten- 
tions of an exceedingly beautiful specimen of 
the coleoptera, called chintz bug, which has a 
hard skin and beetle-like wings, splendid an- 
tenn, and a most symmetricalform. He is an 
elegant bug truly, and a perfect jewel under the 
lens. He will be sure to make frequent excur- 
sions about you during the day, glibly scamper- 
ing over your garments and under your sleeves. 
So long as he is unmolested he will run about 
quietly enough; but, should he unfortunately 





gem of an insect, and if one is only patient, what 





become entangled in your dress, or lose his way, 
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he is of so impatient and irritable a temper 
that he will impute the fault to you, and give 
you a bite—an awfully venomous bite it is, 
too. 

It is, however, impossible to enumerate one’s 
entomological opportunities, whether when sit- 
ting within the southern mansion, or inhaling 
the perfume of trailing and festooned roses 
upon the piazza. While the microscope is re- 
vealing to delighted eyes the wonderful appa- 
ratus by which the handsome “ yellow jacket” 
carves one’s skin, other delights, large and 
small, will hover round, or settle on one’s cuff, 
especially in the shape of lovely little gem-like 
creatures which are simply beautiful, and as in- 
nocent as beauty should be. Plenty of these 
will come, quiet, graceful, pellucid—elegant in- 
sects, of every colour, whose entire organism is 
discernible through the transparent membrane 
which we call its skin—a heart, or lungs, or some 
strange digestive apparatus of two simple longi- 
tudinal serrated valves, palpitating to and fro, 
seeming, after all, to be all it has inside it, and 
to leave nothing else to palpitate ; so exquisitely 
delicate, so slight and tender is each little thing 
of life; so fragile, yet so perfect, that as one 
gazes from its wonderful body to the lovely 
wings, its lustrous eyes, and its articulated 
antenne, then, moving aside the lens held over 
it, can scarcely discern the fairy marvel. 

We need not permit attention to be dis- 
tracted by those myriads of ephemera that 
dart under the hat, or down the throat; they 
are not venomous, only numerous; they are 
harmless as the pretty green lizard that has lost 
its ay among the folds of your skirt, and is 
204, running up your sleeve, whence it is as 
glad to get away as you can be to part with it. 
I once had one upon my head. Its feet were, 
no doubt, entangled in my hair, for I felt a won- 
derful fuss and seuffling, and thought that some 
monstrous insect must be entertaining bad de- 
signs upon my scalp; when suddenly a lady, 
with a loud shriek, still more alarming than the 
fuss and scuffle I had felt, aimed a great blow 
at my head, and I turned in astonishment in 
time to catch sight of the terrified little crea- 
ture in its coat of lovely green, as it was vanish- 
Not all the combined 
efforts—prompted by horrors—of the house- 
hold could get me another peep; so lithe and 
rapid were its movements, that it had glided 
away through some imperceptible chink long 
ago. 

"In his sylvan ramble the only difficulty of the 
entomologist will be to know which first to 
secure of all the dazzling creatures that flit 
round. The air is alive with them. The cicada, 
from every branch rings forth its incessant 
whizzing clicking buzz, crescendo ad diminu- 
endo, responsively or in chorus. Suddenly a 
splendid fellow with wings of burnished gold 
and crimson will start up, and as suddenly sink 
again invisible upon a fallen stem. In vain I 
seek for it, till again like a flash of fire he rises, 
and then vanishes once more. He settled close 
before me, but he is also a cicada, though not 





of the noisy tribe above ; and, when he alights, 
his lovely wings are so compactly folded that 
a — be distinguished from the dingy 
ar 

Lepidoptera like birds, and humming-birds 
like felieeten, creatures of long-lobed, bril- 
liant wings, or a “wondrous length of tail ;” 
others with preposterously attenuated legs, 
which seem to leave no body to convey, or with 
equally wonderful antenne; elaborate jaws, 
with a globe of a body far in the rear; strange 
forms with such an elongated threadlike waist 
that it is a marvel how vitality can travel 
through it, creatures bright and dull, noisy and 
silent, offensive and defensive, but beautiful 
always, fill the eye with wealth. 

After the entomologist has filled his specimen- 
boxes, he seldom knows how much he carries 
home about him. The thermometer stands at one 
hundred degrees, and he throws himself into a 
chair at the well-supplied table for his evening 
meal. Sweets and savoury dishes are attractive 
not to him alone. Not one flitting, hopping, 
crawling entomological specimen that has visited 
him during the day is now without its represen- 
tative, from the great feathery lepidoptera that 
will come flopping into the je , and hurling 
itself among the glasses, or falling helplessly 
into the sugar-basin, or the huge coleoptera, 
two or three inches long, with terrible mandibles 
and wonderful antenne, to innumerable smaller 
beetles, black, brown, and green; daddy-long- 
legs appears with a length of limb incredible ; 
moths come, gnats and mosquitoes—flies, of 
course, and nondescripts innumerable. Such a 
buzzing and such a dashing, and such a flirting 
out of candles, such charges at your nose, such 
an entanglement of creatures among curls or 
whiskers, or the braids of hair; such mad 
plunges into the cream-jug or at preserves, and 
rash attacks upon soft butter-pats, whence there 
is no escape; such spinning and fizzing round 
your teacup, or under the knife and fork upon 
your plate; such incessant work for servants 
and children in the catching and despatching of 
these evening visitors, would be the death of 
a timid maiden lady of delicate Northern 
nerves; but the entomologist then dines in 
Paradise. 

At length he beats a retreat to his chamber. 
The evening breeze comes gratefully through 
the open windows, but so also do the fresh 
specimens. In a few moments entangled legs 
and wings are struggling round the candle- 
wicks. The room is noisy with the monsters 
that dash against walls and ceiling, whence 
the concussion sends them whizzing to the 
floor. The candles are almost extinguished 
by their reckless assaults, and, in spite of the 
intolerable heat, even the sated entomologist 
is fain to close the windows in order that he 
may take his bath in peace. Then he finds 
that his skin, moist and sensitive from steady 
perspiration, is speckled all over. With what ? 
Not only red spots and itching tumours, but 
with scores of little dark brown creatures, 
clinging and grappling so firmly that he cannot 
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brush them off. With delight he recognises in 
them divers species of “ticks,” but he must 
detach each one quickly and carefully, and think 
himself lucky to have espied them soon <a 
Moreover, he must discard from his chamber 
every garment he wore in the woods, for ouly 
the laundress can effectually rid him of the 
foreign multitude which has established colonies 
thereon. j 

That strange excrescence growing out of one 
shoulder, and another in his side, a third on his 
ribs, and more elsewhere, puzzle him for a 
minute. He must go close to the candle, and 
will find these to be halves of ticks of a larger 
kind—half only of each, the rest of the speci- 
men being buried deeply, head-foremost, in his 
own flesh. Our friend will be very careful how 
he pulls them out, for these shining, tough little 
suctoria may be cut in two sometimes, before 
one can dislodge them. The entomologist will 
probably find himself made the habitat of three 
varieties of these small crab-like ticks. What 
with ticks proper, and those locally called 
red bugs, answering to our English harvest 
bugs, but which, in the South, arrive with the 
fruits and flowers of May, jiggers, chiggers, or 
chegoes and chinches ; piques, nigua or tingua; 

unez, bétes-rouges, cirons des paupiéres, bru- 
ots, and all other biting, stinging, and pene- 
trating creatures, one gets such a mottled result, 
that it is impossible to decide which is the iden- 
tical red bump or tumour that each insect has 
produced. 

One other description of a minute tormentor 
can no more be evaded here than we can evade 
the ever-present specimen itself in that prolific 
sunny South. It is certainly not one of the 
acari, ‘‘ whose motions are rather slow,” or the 
“ ricini, that live exclusively on the class aves,” 
though it might even be the terrible sarcopta, 
that “were carried away to the sea in baskets- 
full.” Its local name is chicken-mite, but whe- 
ther it has eight legs, or whether it leaps or 
flies, I cannot declare. There is no escaping 
him. Like the chegoe, he attacks the freshly- 
landed European, which proves—as the illus- 
trious Humboldt declared—that these little 
horrors “ can distinguish what the most delicate 
chemical analysis has hitherto failed to do,” 
namely, that ‘ difference of blood, which forms 
so”—more than ever—“ interesting a question” 
at the present day. 

You are quietly seated within the house, 
reading, perhaps. Suddenly a sensation, as of a 
single hair drawn over your hand, causes you to 
look down. At first yousee nothing; yet there 
is certainly something moving quickly towards 
your wrist or your knuckles, and, upon looking 
intently, you discover a tiny debale sliding or 
rolling along with amazing rapidity. It is so 
minute, that a touch will effectually check its 
career; but, if you are expert enough to catch 
it under your lens, you will see a creature so 
delicately formed and gracefully agile that you 
will recal its aspect with less unkindly feelings, 
though, withal, it is a very noxious insect, and 
you dare not spare its life. Its bite causes a 








very painful tumour, of which the poison may 
not be absorbed for many days. The effect is 
much the same as that produced by the almost 
invisible speck of life called red bug. Take care 
how you lean against the piazza upon which the 
pigeons are fond of alighting; be cautious how 
you handle even your pet birdlings ; and avoid 
the hencoop at all hazards. Unless the poultry- 
yard is very carefully tended, the young chickens 
are destroyed by these acari. Ona plantation near 
the Gulf of Mexico, where neglect had resulted 
in a terrible accumulation of chicken-mites, not 
a chicken, a young turkey, or a guinea-fowl 
could be reared during one entire season. The 
poor hens grew thin and sickly on their nests, 
.and looked as if every drop of blood was drained 
from them; their combs and gills lost every 
vestige of colour; and, as soon as the little 
chickens were hatched, they were smothered 
with the mites, which were literally heaped u 
in the nests. These mites are not confine 
to poultry. Birds in cages, and the nests 
of wild birds, are alike infested, though the 
instinct of the latter is a match for them. 
The neglected domestic fowl is the greatest 
sufferer. 

It is absolutely impossible to keep clear of 
these wonderfully active little creatures, which 
seem to fall from the air, or to convey them- 
selves in some mysterious manner, suddenly 
alighting upon you, and causing a faint titilla- 
tion by their rapid motion, which immediately 
betrays their presence. 

The only way to cleanse the places which they 
infest, is to pour pailfuls of boiling water over 
the floor or ground. The negroes do not seer 
to be molested by them as the stranger is* 
sure to be; and they do not “establish them- 
selves under the cuticle” as the “ chigger” 
does. It is from these latter parasites that 
the poor slaves with their bare feet often 
suffer to an extent which causes them the 
loss of their toes, owing to their neglect to 
extract the insect before depositing its eggs in 
the flesh. 

Here surely are opportunities enough to sa- 
tisfy the most inveterate of entomologists ; 
but they are by no means all. Patience, how- 
ever, shall not be exhausted by description of 
the prodigious spiders, of the venturesome ear- 
wigs, the terrible centipedes several inches long 
—all more or less venomous—and, worse than 
any, the scorpion. As to ants, a whole chapter 
might be devoted to them; but, for fear of dis- 
couragement to entomologists who have a 
thought of going South, I will not enlarge 
upon the dilficulty of preserving specimens 
when they have been obtained; but just ven- 
ture to hint that nothing short of air-tight 
mineral cases can be proof against the perse- 
vering mandibles and consuming ravages of 
the numerous tribes of ants, which seem to 
abound equally within and without the Southern 
mansion. 

A distinguished naturalist has declared that 
it is “less terrible for the forest to resound with 
the roar of the lion than with the hum of the 
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gnat.” Ihave not been among lions, but know 
the gnats, and am entirely of one mind with 
the distinguished naturalist. 





THE THREE ESTATES. 
I. 
Wuen Richelieu to the Clergy cried 
“ Six millions for the State!” 
The Archbishop of Sens replied, 
“God save the King! The great 
And ancient rule hath been alway 
That for the Public Good 
The Clergy pray, the People pay, 
The Nobles shed their blood.” 


“ Good !” said the Spirit of the Age, 
“ Give and take is a doctrine sage.” 


Il. 

So, when the Royal Power had need 
Of more than priestly prayer, 

The Nobles for the Throne did bleed ; 
And then the Nobles were 

The masters. When the Royal Power 
Said to the People “ Pay,” 

The People paid; but from that hour 
The masters rested they. 


“ Good!” saith the Spirit of the Age, 
“Give and take is a doctrine sage.” 





TO LET. 





Ir is an exceedingly unpleasant thing to live 
in a house which is, at the time when you are 
a yy it, to let. 

I have no doubt that the policeman’s family 
at the untenanted mansion round the corner will 
respond to the truth of this remark. What a 
time they have of it. How are they hunted 
from mansion to mansion, and from villa to villa. 
As soon as they get accustomed to the black 
beetles at the semi-detached cottage, they are 
transferred to the attentions of another and a 
larger species, at the “residence fit for a noble- 
man,” which is the house agent’s next venture. 
They must have a miserable time of it, and it is 
enough to make this constable’s wife disparage 
the house which she is employed to show off, in 
order that she may be allowed to remain there 
in peace. That woman “lives out of her box,” 
as the saying is, for it is not worth while to un- 
pack it when she may have to leave at a moment’s 
notice. Under these circumstances, of course 
the children cannot be kept as nice as might he, 
and certainly they might be nicer. Those chil- 
dren are somewhat to be pitied. Between the 
necessity of keeping quiet all day in order that 
father, who is a night p’liceman, may get his due 
amount of sleep, and the difliculty of accommo- 
dating their conduct to mother’s temper, which 
her unsettled position renders irritable, they 
have enough to do. There is a nondescript dog, 
however, who lives upon the area steps, and 
does not care a pin how often the family moves, 
which animal is a great comfort to the children. 
He allows himself to be dragged about by them, 
and, in return, helps them off with their bread- 





and-dripping, which, with an occasional fly, 
keeps him going nicely. 

These good people live rent-free all their lives, 
and have the opportunity of trying the air in 
different parts of the town, but they never seem 
to be happy. Their turn-up bedstead never has 
a permanent home, and their gridiron and their 
kettle are ever hanging on unaccustomed nails. 
It is not, however, of ¢heir troubles that it is 
just now my business to speak. I have to do 
with others, perhaps of a less material kind, but 
perhaps, to the man of feeling and emotion, yet 
more galling. It is bad, no doubt, to grovel 
among the foundations all your life, to live in 
unfurnished and ever-changing basements. It 
is also difficult to keep inquisitive persons, who 
come to see the house, out of the pantry, where 
your husband is in bed, and snoring horribly— 
for the day snoring of a night p’liceman Is a 
thing altogether out of the way and apart from 
all other snoring whatsoever. Still, there are 
other vexations besides such as these, and this 
I hope, with the reader’s permission, to show. 

The “house to let” of which I would speak 
is to let furnished, and you, its temporary owner, 
are living in it till another occupant can be 
found. ‘This is unpleasant. In the first place, 
there is a bill in the window, of itself a depressing 
thing, and that bill (which presents its reverse 
side to you in the house) you are always trying to 
read backwards. ‘This Desirable Residence to 
be Let, Furnished,” takes a long time in the spell- 
ing out, and the house agent’s name and address 
take longer still: yet in this pastime you find 
yourself engaged diligently, whenever you are 
in the room in whose window the bill is placed. 
The bill, too, is always coming undone at the 
corners, for glass is a slippery substance. This 
does not matter much, however, as you can set 
things right with a little mucilage or a wafer, 
which holds for a good half hour at the 
least. That servants should be unsettled and 
disorganised while living precariously in a house 
with a bill up, and that tradespeople should be 
attentive in calling with their accounts, seems 
only natural. 

But what are such annoyances to those 
which are inflicted upon you by the people who 
come to see the house ? They come at all hours, 
and catch you at all sorts of occupations. If 
you are a late riser, there comes an early bird 
who has no time to lose, and who particularly 
wishes to sce the principal dressing-room, in 
whieh you are at the moment engaged in flatten- 
ing a “ feather” on the top of your head. You 
are afraid to lose a chance, and you let him in, and 
he takes the opportunity of overwhelming you 
with questions, which you answer at a consider- 
able disadvantage, on account of the incomplete 
state of your morning preparations. These 
house-hunters, let it be repeated, come at all 
hours. They come when you are at breakfast 
and at luncheon, and stare at the shattered re- 
mains of these feasts. ‘The empty egg-shells 
do not escape them ; for them the sirloin is not 
streaked in vain. Again, they come when you 
are engaged in business; and, when your wife 
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has friends around her, the house-hunters rally 

in the drawing-room. ‘They rally in the kitchen, 

moreover, when the joint is just “ put down,” 
and peep at it furtively behind the meat- 
screen. 

Also, how they stare! At you, the proprietor, 
they stare so ferociously, that you ask yourself 
whether you really do bear the semblance 
of the human form, or whether you are an anthro- 

op, with your head beneath your shoulders ? 

hey stare at your papers, at your letters lying 
open on the table, at your egg-shells, and at 
your streaky beef. They back out of the room 
in which you are sitting, in order that they may 
see the last of you, and they make an excuse 
to get in again before they leave the house, pre- 
tending that they want the measure of a certain 
recess in this particular apartment, into which 
they think they could squeeze a sofa of their 
own—as if there weren’t sofas enough already. 
And mark! this stare is always one of disap- 
proval and suspicion. 

Under these circumstances, it is impossible 
for you to “settle to anything.” You lose 
your time and neglect business. You don’t feel 
as if anything in the house, or the house itself, 
belonged to you. The furniture wears a time- 
serving, sycophantic aspect. It will make itself 
useful to somebody else in a week or a fortnight 
from this time. Your dining-table will groan 
(to use a popular phrase) under the weight of 
another’s joint, and your own especial easy-chair 
will adapt itself to the curves of another’s legs. 
You might lock this piece of furniture away in the 
dark room up-stairs, but you have already put 
away a vast mass of things there, for which you 
have a regard, and after all you must leave some- 
thing in the sitting-rooms. They look a little 
bare and robbed of knick-knacks, so to speak, 
already. 

As to the people who come to inspect your 
house, they are of various kinds ; encouraging, 
and discouraging, communicative, diffident. The 
fiercest customers are ladies. There are certain 
ladies of middle age, of plain appearance, 
sensibly dressed in materials that won’t spoil, 
before whom any owner of a furnished house 
may reasonably quail. Terribly wise and 
practical are these ladies. You can’t take them 
in with your elegantly appointed sitting-rooms, 
and your china, and your gimeracks, which, by- 
the-by, you mean to shut up when you leave the 
house. The middle-aged ladies only give one 
glance round, administer the shake-test to a 
suspicious looking chair which you have put into 
the shade, but on which everybody pounces— 
and then off they go to the bedroom and kitchen 

departments, where they are in their element. 
They lift up corners of counterpanes, and peer 
into bedticks. They want bed-curtains od om 
they are absent, and object to them where they 
are present. They require additional chests of 
drawers, and are of opinion that your wardrobe 
with the looking-glass door takes up a great 
deal of room, and holds nothing. They ob- 
ject to your keeping one small room at the 





done disparaging the whole of your bedroom 
arrangements, and have abused your kitchen- 
range, and quarrelled with your boiler, and 
scorned your oven, they take to snifling in your 
little hall, and muttering the objectionable 
word “ drains.” 

There is something gratuiteusly insolent 
about the behaviour of these knowing ones. 
offer them the article I have to dispose of, I 
don’t ask them to take it, or even to look ‘at it. 
If they choose to enter, let them observe closely 
and form their own conclusions. We court 
examination. With the exception of that chair 
with the mother of pearl let into the back— 
which has obviously disagreed with its constitu- 
tion—all is fair and above-board. We don’t 
ask these ladies for their opinions, so let them 
keep those opinions to themselves, instead of 
delivering them in all parts of the house, and in 
a loud key too. I even concede to these 
Sameniie persons a right to sniff in the 
passage, having done so myself on many 
occasions; but the results of such sniffings 
should never be communicated by these ladies 
to each other, till they get outside. 

And there is yet another class of persons who 
might advantageously wait till they get outside 
to say their say. These are the ladies .and 
gentlemen who portion out your rooms, and 
discuss the changes they think it would be 
desirable to make in your abode, before your 
very face. They a your wife waiting and 
standing while they talk in the drawing-room : 
“ Well, you know, dear, at a pinch we could put 
Jane into the room with the cil de beuf—no, 
I forgot, that’s to be locked up; very incon- 
venient.” “But I'll tell you what we could 
do,” breaks in another. “ We could bring down 
the washing-stand out of the top front room, 
and the iron bedstead out ofthe garret.” ‘“ Yes, 
that might do; you know she’s very seldom with 
us, after all, dear girl; so much with the Orpi- 
ments, Lady Orpiment told me herself in so 
many words ;” and so they go on. 

There is, however, a possibility of simply 
walking out of the room while all this is going 
on, which is not the case when you get hold of 
one of those scourges of society—a communica- 
tive old gentleman, a class of individuals with 
whom—if you have a house to let—you will 
have very frequent dealings. He it is who once 
getting into the room in which you are secreted, 
begins to bow, and grin, and apologise, and 
make inquiries about the healthiness of the 
neighbourhood, or about anything else that pro- 
mises to give him a start. “The fact is,” he 
says, “that it’s necessary for me to make in- 
quiries as to that point—my wife, only—well, I 
won’t mention her age, but as healthy a woman 
to look at as you’d see anywhere—is suffering 
from a throat affection, and I wish to be within 
easy reach of Dr. Flook, with whose name you 
are no doubt acquainted, and who seems to me 
thoroughly to understand the case, not that I 
expect that she will be long in the doctor’s 
hands, indeed, I hope and trust that in the 
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attack from which she suffered about five, no, 
six years ago, if I remember rightly, kept her 
confined to her room for eleven months—at the 
same time, Dr. Flook is of opinion that the 
attack in this case is much less severe ;” and so 
he goes on. Nor have you any chance of escape 
from him and his tribe. Sometimes, too, this 
old gentleman will have a son, concerning whom 
he is loquacious. “The establishment would 
consist,” this communicative person informs 
you, “of himself and his wife, and just one son. 
Indeed, it is on account of that son that they 
wish to come to town for a while. The fact is, 
that the boy, clever lad, made his way remark- 
ably well hitherto, has got an appointment in 
the Admiralty, an appointment of rather an ex- 
ceptional nature, too, his mother mainly instru- 
mental in obtaining it through her cousin, Lord 
Torpedo, and as it will be necessary for the boy 
to be up in London, his mother thinks we 
ought to look after him a little just at first. 
A young fellow coming up to town for the 
first time wants something in the shape of a 
home.” 

Sometimes these communicative people raise 
your hopes by the encomiums which they pass 
upon your house, but it cannot be too distinctly 
understood that their praises, and even their 
promises, mean nothing. “Ah, very nice house, 
very nice house indeed,” one of these individuals 
will say; “yes, I think it would suit me very 
well, Pre got a house at present, a good way 
from here, at the other side of the town, a 
larger house than this, with more bedrooms. 
Indeed, it suits me very well, but my wile, she’s 
taken a fancy to this particular neighbourhood, 
and nothing else will do, and ladies, you know, 
ladies must have their way. Yes, I think this 
house will do very well. When did you say it 
would be vacant? Ah, well, I think I shall 
take it—house agent, Mr. Smith, you say? 
Yes; oh, it will do very nicely.” Of this gen- 
tleman you never hear again. He doesn’t take 
the house, nor does he go near Mr. Smith, 
the agent. 

There is a lady, too, with a flattering tongue, 
who is not to be relied on. She has a morose 
companion of the male sex with her, whom she 
in vain seeks to warm into enthusiasm. She it 
is who exclaims, “Oh, what a dear little con- 
servatory; what charming pictures; bedrooms 
are nice and lofty, dear, aren’t they?” To all 
which the gentleman only responds by uttering 
a sound which authors can only convey very 
inadequately by the monosyllable “ Humph.” 

Yet of that man who says “ Humph,” there is 
more chance than of the flattering lady. It 
may be set down as an axiom, that when you 
have an article—house, horse, picture, what you 
will—to dispose of, and when a lady or gentle- 
man praises that article very much, and says 
that i or she will call again, you may look 
upon such lady or gentleman Renndiatth as 
non-existent for your purpose. The disparagers 
are disagreeable, but they have one merit at 
least, they are trustworthy. 

And this stands io reason. Would you, if 





you were going to take a house, praise it to the 
owner’s face? It would be madness. You 
would tempt him, on the spur of the moment, to 
change his sovereigns into guineas, to turn the 
scraper, and the letter-box, and the very finger- 
plates on the drawing-room door into fixtures, 
and invent a premium on the spot for your special 
benefit. No, no; if you mean to take a house, 
you disparage it, you look about you with an ap- 
pearance of disgust, you mutter to your com- 
panion that “ really you think the other house 
round the corner would suit you better,” and 
that this particular residence is very dear. By 
doing this, you humble the owner of the pro- 
perty, you lower the worth of it in his own 
eyes. You keep him humble and diffident, and 
dispose him to penitence and abundant conces- 
sion. 

There is one more particular kind of house- 
hunter, without mention of whom this small 
list would be incomplete. This is the timid 
visitor, and a more difficult customer to deal 
with can hardly be imagined. There is no 
getting him to look at things. There is no 
getting him fairly into any room. He is so 

readfully afraid of intruding. He stands with 
his head thrust forward at the door. “This is 
the drawing-room,” says the servant ; to which 
the timid gentleman assents, but when invited 
to enter, emphatically declines to do so. ‘He 
can see from where he is, and it’s very nice.” 
Nothing will induce him to enter any room in 
which he catches sight of a human being; on 
the contrary, he skips back as if he had been 
shot, nor will he even “intrude” into any one 
of the sleeping apartments. From these he 
retires ghastly with fear, and, indeed, the im- 
pression conveyed by his whole conduct is that 
of an individual who believes that if he once 
gets inside any one of the rooms which he is 
invited to examine, he will be then and there 
shut up, and not be delivered without payment 
of a prodigious ransom. 

This nervous gentleman may close the list 
of house-hunters. They are a timid and sus- 
picious race, and seem to be on the look-out 
for suares and pitfals at every turn. No doubt 
their fears are not altogether groundless, a house 
—like a horse—being generally one great con- 
glomerate mass of defects, which do not de- 
clare themselves until we have paid our money 
and lost all power of receding from the bar- 

ain. 

. [On re-perusing these pages, I cannot — 
observing that they are characterised by a depth 
of feeling which might lead some persons to 
suppose that, in describing some of the troubles 
of a gentleman with a house on his hands, [ am 
treating of my own case. Nay, on one occasion 
I remark that I have even spoken in the first 
person singular. Let me then now banish all 
disguise, and frankly inform the reader that he 
is right. It és my house that is to let. Per- 
haps this may act as an_ advertisement. It’s 
a nice house—Bronchitis Buildings, Brompton, 
Number 6. Come and see it; and as to the 
chair with the mother-of-pearl back, which 
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stands in the drawing-room behind the window- 
curtains—why, the best and ‘kindest thing you 
can do is to let it alone. } 





CORPULENCE BEFORE THE 
CONQUEST. 





Tue world has recently been astonished at 
the diminution of Mr. Banting’s size and weight, 
and that which has astonished the world has 

robably scandalised the faculty. For thirty 
ong years had Mr. Banting spent his substance 
upon physicians and profited nought, for the 
more Mr. Banting made away with the sub- 
stance of his purse, the more the substance of 
his body increased. At length, under the treat- 
ment of a leech more cunning than all the rest, 
Mr. Banting got rid of more than twelve inches 
of waist and forty-six pounds of weight.* And 
this wonderful result was brought about by no 
violent remedies, by no prescriptions hard to 
read and harder to pronounce, by no horrible 
operation involving chloroform and a plurality 
of surgeons. The remedies used were, so to 
say, conspicuous by their absence. They were 
chiefly bread, milk, and port wine—not swal- 
lowed, but abstained from. There was, it is 
true, in addition to these negative remedies, a 
certain positive remedy applied, an exquisite 
“cordial,” such as we may suppose Apollo to 
have drunk whenever he got nervous about 
middle age, and a waist resembling rather the 
swell than the trough of the sea. What this 
wonderful “cordial” may be, remains, and is 
likely to remain, an engrossing, or, perhaps, 
rather an attenuating mystery. It is alkaline, 
Mr. Banting tells us, so that any one who may 
quaff thereof is in no danger of finding bis milk 
of human kindness curdled by any acid possess- 
ing terrible and hitherto unknown properties. 

There are physicians who tell us that the type 
of disease is changing or changed, and it might 
very reasonably be supposed that corpulence is 
one among the new phases of disease, if such 
new phases really exist. The luxuries of modern 
civilisation might be expected to favour the 
deposit of adipose tissue, just as coops and high 
feeding produce the famous foies gras for the 
patés of Strasbourg. But it may be some con- 
solation to Mr. Banting, and all who are afflicted 
as he has been, to know that, if new types of 
disease have appeared, corpulence is certainly 
not one of them. Fat men have lived in all 
ages—at least all historical ages; and the 
faculty has apparently been in all ages about as 
successful in the cure of obesity as Mr. Banting 
found it between the ages of thirty-five and 
sixty-five. Falstaff owned to two yards round 
the waist, and yet he knew not port wine. If 
Falstaff had a weakness, it was for sack, or, in 
modern English, sherry, which Mr. Banting says 





* The principles laid down by Mr. Banting were 
propounded in Household Words in the year 1857. 
They were chiefly derived from a work by Dr. 
Dancel, a physician of Paris. The article is en- 
titled The Art of Unfattening, and will be found at 
page 328 of volume xv. 








is allowable. But doctors will differ occasion- 
ally. If the type of disease has changed, it is 
not impossible that men’s constitutions may 
have changed, so that what fattened in Falstaff’s 
time takes off flesh in ours. Be this as it may, 
fat may claim all the respect which is due to 
age, and, if we may judge from the nostrums 
recommended to diminish it, was considered 
rather an encumbrance than an ornament. “In 
case that a man be overgrown in stomach,” says 
the Saxon Leech, who lived before the Conquest, 
and prescribed second-hand from Apuleius (he 
does not use the word stomach, but we substi- 
tute it for his expression), “ seethe then the way- 
bread largely, and let him eat then of it largely ; 
then soon will the stomach dwindle.” He pre- 
scribes the same herb, too, in a different form: 
“Tf thou then wilt reduce the size of a man’s 
stomach, then take thou the wort ; boil in vine- 
ar; put then the juice and the wort so boiled 
into wine; let him drink then at night fasting.” 
The very positive statement at the end of the first 
prescription is worth noting : “Then soon will the 
stomach dwindle.” It is evident that very great 
success must have attended the Saxon doctor’s 
practice, because men of science never venture to 
predict until they have made sure of a law or laws. 
Perhaps Mr. Banting’s cordial is waybread ? 
But the Saxon doctors did not rely on a 
solitary remedy. They speak less confidently 
of some than of others; but they are not easily 
brought to their wits’ end. Here is another 
prescription : “ In case that a man be overwaxen 
in stomach, take juice of this wort, which the 
Greeks name trovpis,and the Italians equisetum 
same yg in sweetened wine ; give to drink two 
aughts. It is confidently believed that it will 
heal that ill.” The doctors differ again; Mr. Bant- 
ing’s adviser forbids all saecharine matter, the 
Saxon recommends it. This, again, is probably 
owing to difference of constitution : “ nous avons 
changé tout cela,” as Moliére’s doctor said. 
The herbarium or pharmacopeeia is not yet by 
any means exhausted, so far as corpulence is 
concerned. “In case a man be overgrown in 
the stomach, take roots of this wort, which the 
Greeks name paddyy aypia, and the Romans 
hastule regia, and also the Engle call woodroffe, 
pound with wine, give to drink ; soon thou 
shalt understand the advantage of this.” Wine 
again, be it remarked, though the kind of wine 
is not specified. Saxon patients certainly had 
more agreeable remedies prescribed than the 
invalids of our generation. Why are all modern 
remedies nasty? Is there any connexion be- 
tween truth at the bottom ofa well, and health at 
the bottom of avery disagreeable cup? This pro- 
blem presented itself to us at five years of age, 
and has never yet been satisfactorily solved—to 
our mind at least. “ Soon thou shalt understand 


the advantage of this,” modestly remarks the 
medical adviser of our forefathers; and be it re- 
membered that he was prescribing wine long 
before fourteen shilling claret was known, and 
before British brandy had come into demand for 
the manufacture of port. The advantage of that 
prescription may, indeed, be readily understood. 
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But who would think of the water-lily as a 
cure for corpulence? It is not recommended 
so confidently as some of the others. It will 
not effect a cure in less than ten days ; there is 
not even a positive assertion that a man’s stomach 
will dwindle even in that time. ‘In case a man 
be overwaxen in stomach take seed of this 
wort, pound it with wine, and give it to drink. 
Again for the same, of the root, give it to the 
sick to eat for ten days.” Imagine a fat man 
living on water-lilies for ten days. This pre- 
scription is at once poetical and practical. Fal- 
stafh, on such a diet, might be expected to be- 
come an innocent water-baby. This is the last 

rescription for “ overwaxen stomach” we have 

een able to discover in Mr. Cockagne’s Saxon 
Leechdoms, and it certainly looks like an ulti- 
matum. If a water-lily diet will not cure a man, 
there is nothing left but Mr. Banting’s “ cordial,” 
whatever that mysterious preparation may be. 
As modern constitutions seem to require the 
combination of a great number of drugs, it 
might be worth while to ascertain whether a de- 
coction of waybread, horsetail, woodroffe, and 
water-lilies, mixed with amontillado, port (San- 
demann’s shipping), champagne (Veuve Cliquot), 
and claret (not Gladstone), would not prove the 
sovereign elixir in cases of obesity. The mix- 
ture would not be alkaline, certainly, but it 
might prove serviceable to constitutions differ- 
ing from Mr. Banting’s in all respects, save the 
tendency to accumulate fat. It cannot be sup- 
posed that Roman doctors handed down for 
generations prescriptions which were ineffi- 
cacious or injurious. The science of medicine 
prides itself much on its antiquity, and to doubt 
the efficacy of ancient modes of treatment 
would be to detract from the science as it exists 
in the nineteenth century. The basis on which 
medicine rests is the experience of the past ; 
to cut away whole centuries of that experience 
would be treason. Gentlemen, therefore, and 
ladies (if there be any) in search of tenuity, may 
possibly find relief from the remedies of the 
Saxon Leech-book, should they fail to find re- 
lief from Mr. Banting’s system. Soon may their 
stomachs begin to dwindle ! 





FROM THE PEN OF A POLE. 





Ty the spring of last year a Polish expedition, 
on its way to Lithuania, was wrecked on the 
coast of Sweden, and reluctantly compelled to 
remain there some time. I was attached as 
secretary to that expedition. 

Shortly before leaving Sweden, where we ex- 
erienced all sympathy and kindness, I learned 
y chance that three young Swedes in the 

Polish service had been betrayed into Russian 
captivity. When, therefore, I found that, at 
the command of the National Government, it was 
necessary for me to make a journey to Warsaw, 
I determined to avail myself of the opportunity, 
and, while serving my country, to obtain, if pos- 
sible, the liberation of those three unfortunate 
young men, 


For my own security, I possessed myself 
of a Swedish passport, and set out on my 
journey by way of Vienna and Cracow for 
the interior of Poland. I was thus enabled 
to spend ten days unknown in Warsaw, and, 
although the great object of my endeavour, the 
liberation of the three young Swedes, was frus- 
trated by their having already been sent off to 
Siberia, yet I had the satisfaction of knowing 
that I had left no means untried for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose. I succeeded, also, in 
maintaining my character as a foreigner; in 
delivering my report to the National Govern- 
ment, and receiving their further commission. I 
reached Copenhagen in good spirits, and Vienna 
on the 25th of August; stayed there three 
days, then proceeded by the Austrian railway 
to Cracow. Soldiers under arms awaited the 
train at every station. When we arrived in 
the morning at Cracow, the passengers were 
detained -in the carriages till the police had 
taken their passports, and not till then were 
they allowed to enter the city. 

rd took up my quarters at the Hétel de Saxe. 
Although it did not appear te harbour any one 
belonging to the national organisation, yet it 
was subjected almost every evening to a strict 
police examination. As early as five o’clock in the 
morning there was a loud knocking at the door. 
The street was full of soldiers, a commission 
entered, and all guests were subjected to the 
most rigid inquisition. This may be official 
zeal, but the police gives itself waste trouble. 
For example, nobody suspected me. 

As for me, I shall escape the bullets of 
Mouravieff, whom we Poles call “the execu- 
tioner.” When quite young, that worthy showed 
what he was ts of. He was brought up at a 

ublic school in Paris, and one day wrote to a 
ady whose son was his schoolfellow, telling her 
that her son was just dead, and describing his 
last moments, when, in fact, he was perfectly 
well. This practical joke upon a mother is 
matched by his present conduct. 

The women in Cracow, as elsewhere in Poland, 
wear simple inexpensive mourning, and the 
men the insurgent dress, which is, in fact, the 
national costume; trousers tucked into tall 
boots, close-fitting coats, or French blouses with 
a girdle, a square-edged cap with the peak set 
at right angles. As in Warsaw, there are but 
few, if any, public amusements ; but you will 
never see a Pole at any of them. While I was 
there a garden concert was given, but immedi- 
ately afterwards a strong article came out in a 
Polish paper on the unseemliness of such amuse- 
ments, and there were no more. 

My mission to Cracow was accomplished, and 
I had to wait the commands of the National Go- 
vernment. As the time when I might receive 
them was uncertain, I obtained a national pass- 
port and permission to visit some friends in the 
corps of Major F., which was operating in the 
Radom government, 

Making my arrangements, I found that I was 
to be accompanied by an old Polish captain, a 
combatant in the first war of independence, who 
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had lately come from Smyrna. At midnight we 
met at a public-house outside the town. The 
road we travelled appeared to be dreary and 
deserted. Here and there, one saw a wandering 
artisan stealing along in the dim starlight. 
These shadowy figures, which appear to conceal 
themselves as soon as they are observed, belong 
to that fay world which the National Government, 
in the guise of its organs of safety, has called 
forth. They are the safety-watch, to whom is 
confided the oversight of the connecting roads 
used by the national organisation, and which 
it takes care to keep up. This network of 
roads extends at the present time throughout 
the kingdom. In this system of public service, 
called the citizen post, every person authorised 
as a member of the National Government is 
obliged to take part. The postmaster appointed 
by the National Government is responsible for 
the safety of the roads. The safety of the roads 
and their immediate neighbourhood is the object 
of constant supervision. When we changed 
horses for the first time, which occupied five 
minutes, a mounted messenger was despatched 
in advance to the next station. This new road 
system, extending over the whole of Poland, 
unites village with village, town with town, 
and farm with farm, without at all making use 
of the public highways. 

When we reached the next station, there was 
no carriage to take us forward. The horses, 
therefore, were saddled, and we continued our 
meee on horseback. A third Pole here joined 
himself to us. He was a young officer of 
Chmielinski’s corps. He had been in as many 
as twenty engagements against the Russians, 
and had not been wounded. We rode for about 
four hours, when we again obtained a carriage. 
We were twice during our journey required to 
show our National Government passports, which 
each time received the little necessary stamp. 

The journey occupied upwards of twenty 
hours, and I was very weary when, at about 
half-past eleven, we reached the little town of 
L., in the waiwode Radom. The word go- 
vernment has been introduced by the Russians, 
who have divided the kingdom of Poland into 
five governments—Augustowo and Plock in the 
north, Warsaw in the middle, Lublin in the 
west, and Radom in the east. The last-named 
government consists of a portion of the former 
waiwode of Cracow, according to the national 
division of the Polish kingdom. 

Entering the town, we received tickets for 
our quarters. Mine, fortunately, were in a 
family of the better class, who received me in 
the kindest manner. It consisted of an elderly 
gentleman and lady, and several young daughters; 
the sons had been for the last three months at 
the camp. 

_ At four o’clock next morning I had to con- 
tinue my journey, the camp being a three hours’ 
walk distant from the town. When I again 
rose, I found the family assembled, and we 
breakfasted by candlelight. Before parting, 
one of the young ladies requested me, in the 


ocket-handkerchief in remembrance of them. 

y initials were embroidered upon it in black 
and white. I was much affected, and would 
have regretted the sleepless night which the 
embroidery must have cost them, but I could 
not say a word. I took my leave, and, going to 
an appointed place, found about thirty young 
men, who, like myself, were bound to the camp. 
We set out, and passing the church, found a priest 
waiting for us, who blessed the little troop. 

At half-past eight we came in sight of the 
first outposts, where chasseurs in green jackets, 
with muskets on their shoulders, received us 
with a volley. Our leader stepping forward and 
giving the watchword, we were allowed to pass, 
and reached a little bill, which afforded us a 
view of the camp. _ They had been here three 
days to recruit, and everything was in perfect 
order. Tents, which resembled a coup of 
playing-cards set up at an acute angle, were 
ranged in six lines, but there were only sixty 
tents for eight hundred men. Above small fires, 
burning on little hearths, gigantic pieces of meat 
were roasting and diffusing around a delicious 
odour. Horses were tied up to wooden posts, 
and soldiers were busied washing and rubbing 
them down. All, with the exception of the 
sentinels, the bakers, and cooks, hastened to 
meet us, and joyous words of welcome were 
mingled with mutual questions and vows of 
vengeance against the Russians. 

We were conducted to Major F., who com- 
manded this division, and one after another had 
his audience. The major honoured me with 
certain commissions, then offered me the use of 
his bed, which I gratefully accepted, and so 
slept till noon, when I was awakened, that I 
might be present at drill. It was splendid ; and 
the major, coming up to me several times, 
clapped me on the shoulder, saying : 
“Now, have you any doubt whether, with 
these devils of fellows, we shall kill the Musco- 
vites ?” 

The Poles generally call all the Russians, 
Muscovites. 

Three classes of military are represented in the 
camp—the scythemen (Kosyniory), chasseurs, 
and cavalry. The scythemen in the Polish arm 

represent infantry; but the effect of their attac 

is much more terrible. With the ery, “Jesus 
Maria stand by us!” they hurl themselves on 
the foe. What care they for all the bayonets 
in the world, while the lance which is fastened 
to the scythe is generally longer than the 
musket and the bayonet together? When the 
scythemen charge, the enemy is mown to the 
earth. They leave none wounded ; all are dead. 
The Poles have to thank the seythemen for 
the successful issue of most of their engage- 
ments; and the greatest merit of their soldiers 
is, that they are, for the most part, peasants 
and men of the lowest class of the town 
populations. It is frequently said that the 
Polish peasantry does not take part in the 
insurrection, and unfortunately it 1s true. At 
the present time, however, the Russians have 
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whole rural population on the side of the insur- 
gents, and now they merely wait for the days 
when the National Government shail command, 
and, above all, when they shall have weapons, 
to throw themselves en masse upon the savage 
enemy. 

Lelewel, the fallen leader of the corps, caused 
many peasants to go over to the national cause. 
He was a native of Cracow, and his real name was 
Borelowski. By trade a simple pump-maker, he 
spread among his fellow-artisans the light of 
truth, and prepared their minds for sentiments 
of patriotism. During the years 1861-2, there 
was not a man in Warsaw who exercised a 

eater influence on the working classes than 

e. He went from workshop to workshop, 
talked with masters and men, appearing every- 
where as the apostle of instruction and en- 
lightenment. When evening schools were esta- 
blished at Warsaw, it was he who brought in 
the greater number of scholars. When also 
artisans’ libraries were introduced, it was he 
who filled them with readers. The work- 
ing classes loved him, and he enjoyed their 
fullest confidence. In 1861, at the time of the 
election of the city and provincial corpora- 
tion, a hostile party arose in Warsaw, which 
threatened by public demonstration to defeat 
the election. But Lelewel called around him 
two thousand workmen, distributed them at 
the various places of voting, and acted so 
judiciously, that the population of Warsaw, 
spite of all inimical declarations, voted for the 
election. While Poland was preparing herself 
for the present revolutionary outbreak, Lelewel 
held the post of a popular leader, with a thousand 
men under him, and to the very moment of 
revolutionary action, was one of the most active 
members of the confederacy. His sound judg- 
ment and national instincts always preserved 
him within the limits of the national organisa- 
tion. The programme and the statutes of the 
National Government were drawn up during 
July, 1862. From this moment Lelewel was 
the most faithful executor of the commands 
issued by the central committee. Amid the 
storms which arose among the yet unharmonised 
parties of the committee, he maintained this 
national institution witha fervent zeal. All this 
contributed to the still further extension of 
Lelewel’s influence. It was no longer confined 
to Warsaw. It extended over the whole country. 
He went from town to town, from village to 
village, exercising everywhere his trade, and 
never came back to his home without having 
advanced the national cause. Even landed pro- 
prietors could not resist the influence of this 
simple-hearted man. He was always calm and 
collected, with an understanding always clear ; 
the sight of the enemy could alone awaken a 
tumult in his tranquil breast. Misfortunes, in- 
stead of abating his courage, only served to 
multiply his efforts. He busied himself in the 
most active manner in the casting of type and 
the establishment of steam presses for secret 
printing; nay, he even attempted the manufac- 
ture of arms. The well-known proclamation of 





1861, “To all Fellow-Countrymen,” was of his 
printing, and was circulated by himself, too, in 
all cottages and workshops. 

When the insurrection broke out, he was 
sent, during February, by the National Govern- 
ment to Podlachia, to form fresh corps of troops 
in place of battalions which went into Lithuania. 
From this time he adopted the name of Lelewel, 
from the great Polish historian, whom he ad- 
mired: in order that by this means a worthy 
name might become universally known among 
the people. It was in this manner that he 
began his military career. Russians alone 
could tell how severe were the losses which this 
great Polish citizen occasioned them. It was 
in the field that Lelewel gave the finest example 
of a quiet and modest life, with the most un- 
wearying activity. He never himself went to 
rest without having visited in person the out- 
posts and sentinels. In the battle he never for 
a moment lost his coolness and presence of 
mind. Always full of courage, he was thie last 
to leave a battle-field. Such was the man for 
whom all Poland weeps. 

But now to return to our soldiers. Exaspe- 
ration against the enemy was so great, that 
the commander could scarcely impress upon 
the rural portion of the troops that they 
ought to extend mercy to those who cried 
for pardon. Chmielinski’s corps and a Russian 
corps under Czengiery, lay not far from each 
other. A Russian outpost losing his way, fell 
in with the Polish videttes. Two scythemen, 
who saw him, rushed forward with lifted scythes, 
but the fellow cried out, as soon as he saw them, 
“Pardon, pardon, brothers!” so pitifully and 
yet so comically, that the Poles allowed him to 
escape. When at forty paces’ distance, happen- 
ing to see some comrades, his courage returned, 
and, taking aim, he fired, and shot the scythe- 
man who a few minutes before had given him 
his own life. The Poles who saw this (they 
were about ten in number) rushed forward in 
fury, and cut the traitor and three other Russians 
who had come to his aid, in pieces. 

The only worthy opponents of the Poles are 
the Russian dragoons, giants all of them, and 
well armed. When cavalry are not needed, 
they dismount eight and eight, leaving the ninth 
to take care of the horses, and so make use of 
their muskets. The Cossacks are the hyenas 
of war, who attack their enemy from behind. 
They are great boasters, which is a Russian 
characteristic, and they cry in their flight, when 
pursued by the Poles, “ We beg pardon !” 

As for us, even our boys join in the fight. My 
own brother Stanislaus, only fourteen, was killed 
in the month of August, after having, with an 
Ulan regiment, taken part in four engagements. 

The arms now in use are for the most part 
of excellent Belgian manufacture, but there 
is a great want of ammunition. The largest 
quantity of arms, ammunition, and other ma- 
terial of war which are imported into Poland 
pass the Prussian frontiers, because in Prussia 
as in Russia, the administration is rotten to the 
core. Many a loyal Prussian official first 
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acquires a fortune out of Polish money, and 
then betrays us in order to decorate his breast 
with the Red Eagle. 

Cavalry horses are sent into the camp free of 
cost, or are purchased by the national intendant ; 
necessaries of life are obtained from the country 
people. 

After having inspected the troops, 1 and the 
whole corps of officers accompanied the major to 
his tent, where dinner was served at a table 
formed of a board nailed upon a tree-stump. 
The dinner consisted of a piece of roast beef; a 
eask of wine had been furnished by a nobleman 
in the district ; and we had brought fresh bread 
with us from the town. “ Long life” was drunk 
“to free Poland,” and repeated with enthusiasm 
by the soldiers. 

They were talking eagerly in the camp about 
a Russian spy. His name, I believe, was Nie- 
meksza ; he was seated on a waggon-load of peas 
with two other Russian soldiers, when he was 
seized by a patrol of Chmielinski’s corps, and 
was about to be driven on to the camp, when it 
was perceived that he was scattering the peas 
along the road to serve the Russians as traces 
for their pursuit. This artifice, however, being 
observed in time, the patrol were about to shoot 
him, when he prayed so piteously for his life, 
and made it out so clearly that he was a fellow- 
countryman, that they spared iim, and took him 
with tiem tothe camp. When Chmielinski heard 
what they had done, he immediately gave orders 
to have the fellow hanged. The whole camp 
prayed for his life, but Chmielinski was im- 
movable, and ordered him and two other spies 
for execution. The colonel’s commands would 
have been punctually obeyed, but that the 
hangman blundering in some way with the 
noose, no sooner was Niemeksza hoisted up 
than he came down again, and at once began to 
beg and pray for his life afresh. The end was, 
that he again escaped death. After a few days 
there was again fighting, and the spy, availing 
himself of the opportunity, went over to the 
enemy, and, being rewarded with the cross of 
bravery, was sent to the garrison town of Kielce. 
Here one day he chanced to meet the executioner 
from the Polish camp; but, instead of showing 
his gratitude in any way, he gave him up to 
the police, and the compassionate Pole was 
hanged. After this, not many more spies will 
escape Polish vengeance. 

On one occasion a female Russian spy fell 
into Chmielinski’s hands. They shaved her 
head, and then gave her a pass, with the 
announcement that if ever she repeated her 
crime she would be hanged. 

I returned to L., and thence to Cracow. Here 
I found the commands of the National Govern- 
ment awaiting me. They required my presence at 
Warsaw without delay ; and I took leave of my 
friends on the following day. On leaving Cracow, 
I was again obliged to present my passport. In 
three hours we reached the Polish frontiers. The 
change was very apparent. Upwards of twenty 
soldiers with flat-nosed countenances, and in 
old grey coats and fantastic caps, no two alike, 








were in the station. Exit hence was barred, 
and we were obliged to give up our passports to 
an officer, who, as far as dirt was concerned, 
was no way superior to his soldiers, before we 
were allowed to leave the carriages. All the 
passengers were then collected into a little 
room, soon after which the officer in command 
appeared. He was aman of perfectly Tartar 
physiognomy, and examined us from top to toe 
with an impatient inquisitorial glance. Our pass- 
ports were then stamped and marked with secret 
signs and returned to us; the same process was 
resumed on the examination of our luggage, and 
on the giving out of the railway tickets. 

One of my travelling companions told a 
gentleman that I was a Swede, on my way to 
Warsaw to gain some information regarding my 
imprisoned countrymen. When I was about to 
take my seat, this same gentleman approached, 
offered me his hand, and, speaking very cordially 
in French, advised me how I had best proceed for 
the attainment of my object on reaching Warsaw. 

“T am Commander D., of the Gonowska 
corps, in the waiwode of Warsaw,” he said ; “ you 
see, therefore, sir, that you may follow my advice. 
I love the Swedes, with whose country I am 
acquainted, therefore I take an interest in you.” 

bowed, pondering within myself how I was 
to receive all this, when a young lady, the wife 
of this gentleman, approached and showed the 
same family regard towards me. 

Behind me stood the Russian excise-officer 
with his extended palm. IJ gave him ten co- 
pecks, an inconsiderable sum, but he received it 
nevertheless. After which the common soldiers 
thronged round me, each of whom called me 
* little gentleman,” “little father,” if I gave 
them anything, and “ dog” if I did not. 

The train was put in motion. I was seated 
in a first-class carriage, at first alone, but was 
joined by a young lady at the station where 
the Prussian line falls into this. That she was 
a Pole was evident from her mourning attire; a 
long black silk dress, a black burnous lined with 
black silk, and the white collar covered with 
black tulle. Some little act of courtesy was the 
occasion of our conversing together. We con- 
versed in French; at length I could no longer 
forbear, and began to speak Polish. My com- 
panion for the first moment looked astonished, 
but before long it was as if we had known each 
other for twenty years. She told me how she 
had suffered in Poland, and that she was now on 
her way from Posen, where her brother had died 
of his wounds. She told me that before she 
set out for Posen she had given her housekeeper 
commands, in case the French or the Swedes 
should come, to place her dwelling at their 
disposal. I gave her the hope that before very 
long she might have to fling garlands to those 
victorious allied armies in Warsaw. 

It was about ten at night when we entered 
the station at Warsaw. 

But now the carriage doors were beset with 
gendarmes and our passports taken from us, 
after which we were shut up in the waiting- 
room, A young engine-driver was taken into 
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custody by a soldier because he wore a blouse. 
While waiting for our passports, we were all 
questioned by the commissariat as to whence we 
came, and whither we should go on leaving War- 
saw, how long we meant to stay in each place, 
and where we should lodge. LKach of us then 
received, instead of his passport, a ticket by 
which to reclaim it the day before his departure, 
on application to the police. A second ticket 
permitted each of us, for this once, to proceed 
to our lodgings without a lantern. 

I was on my guard, spoke French or German, 
and acted the part of a foreigner, as indeed I 
had done during my stay in Cracow. My 
nationality was not suspected. 

We were now released, and conveyed into the 
city by the omnibus belonging to the Hétel 
de l'Europe. 

All the streets were deserted. Here and there 
a patrol was stationed before a closed gate. We 
only met mounted Cossacks, who looked. savagely 
at us. I alighted atthe Hételde Europe, which is 
fitted up in the style of the Grand Hotel in Paris, 
but of its three hundred apartments there were 
only twenty occupied. Within avery few weeks 
it was converted into barracks. 

It was in front of the castle at Warsaw that 
the Poles were slaughtered by the soldftry in 
April and October, 1861. 

“What is it that you demand ?” inquired the 
now deceased Prince Gortschakoff, brother to 
the present Russian minister of foreign affairs. 

* A fatherland,” replied they. 

“ Fire upon the rebels!” was his command, 
And men, women, and children were shot down by 
hundreds, and immediately thrown into the river. 

In the Saxon Square, in front of a garden of 
the same name, stands a monument erected by 
the Emperor Nicholas to the memory of the 
Poles who, having in 1831 betrayed the national 
cause, were shot down by their countrymen and 
hanged. The monument is of bronze, in the 
form of a square obelisk, on each side of the 
granite pedestal of which rest two bronze lions. 
The inscription, which is in both Polish and 
Russian, says: “In memory of the Poles who 
fell from fidelity to their monarch.” 

I used to pass this monument every day when 
I was a boy on my way to school: I and my 
comrades regarded it with scorn. Among the 
names inscribed upon it is that of Count Hanke. 
This nobleman left two sons, one of whom, a 
colonel in the Russian service, is now intendant 
of the fire brigade, and administrator of the 
theatre. The second son of Count Hanke was a 
man of truly noble and chivalric exterior, who 
gained all hearts at the court of St. Petersburg. 
Although on terms of intimacy with the imperial 
family, by whom he was brought up and indul- 
gently treated, he gave up all as soon as the 
flag of national insurrection was raised in his 
native land, took the field against her oppressors, 
and fell, one of the first victims of Muscovite 
cruelty. The post of the director of theatrical 
affairs is not particularly onerous at this time, 
because scarcely a Polish foot has, for the last 
two years, crossed the threshold of a theatre. 





Probably my reader may remember the Russian 
edict that every official who, on receiving a ticket 
from the police for the theatre, failed to be pre- 
sent with his family, should be removed from 
his post. This was when the Grand-Duke Con- 
stantine arrived at Warsaw; and the govern- 
ment might have removed every Polish official, 
for they could not force any to visit the theatre. 
Representations are now given three times in 
the week, at which only Russian officers and 
soldiers and their respective wives are present. 
I know an actorwho lost his only son at Miechow; 
but, for all that, he was compelled, during his 
time of sorrow, to take his regular part at the 
theatre. Since Nicholas ascended the throne, 
the stage has been especially devoted to vaude- 
villes, operas, and ballets. Dramas and tragedies 
taken from the national or foreign literature are 
wholly unknown to the people. This is a part 
of the system which forbids public instruction, 
and would drive the whole nation to sensual 

leasure in order the more easily to subdue it. 

iterature declines more and more; talent of 
every kind is banished to the icy deserts of 
Siberia, or to the mountains of the Caucasus. 
The censor, by his signature, is responsible for 
printed matter, and but for him the citadel 
would be filled with authors and newspaper 
writers. Yet, spite of the censor’s responsi- 
bility, many persons are imprisoned for the 
words that be has licensed. In the year 1854, 
when Ahn’s method of teaching French was 
introduced, the following two extracts were 
discovered: “Un roi doit aimer son peuple ;” 
and immediately afterwards, “Un chien doit 
fidelité 4 son maitre.” These two sentences, in 
spite of the censor’s prohibition, were by some 
oversight printed in the work. By order of go- 
vernment, the whole edition, three thousand 
copies, was burned. 

On the day after my arrival at Warsaw, I 
saw with horror to what height the fury of bar- 
barian despotism can rise. 

I was in the eating-room of the Hotel de l’Eu- 
rope, which lies about two hundred paces from 
the street in which the Zamoyski Palace stands. 
A report, reminding me of the Orsini shot which 
I heard at the opera in Paris in 1858, sent all the 
guests at once from the room. Three people in 
the street had made an attempt on the life of 
Berg. I rushed to the scene of action. A 
mounted Cossack flew past me at full speed to 
bring up a troop which were in the Saxon 
market, and a few minutes afterwards these 
came at a hand gallop. The street was closed, 
and a crowd of people collected behind the 
soldiers. On the street lay two dead horses. 
Steam and the smoke of gunpowder choked the 
air. An officer ordered the soldiers to force 
their way into one of the houses. Many female 
faces, pale as death, were seen at the windows, 
and cast bewildered looks into the street below, 
where soldiers were driving back the spectators 
with the butt-ends of their muskets, shopmen 
were actively putting up the shutters to secure 
their places of business, of which there were 
twelve in this house—among others, that of 
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Krupecki, an immense dealer in fancy goods 
and colonial wares, and especially well known in 
Warsaw as selling sugar at the lowest price in 
the city. 

Within half an hour after the military entered 
the house, an officer from a window in the first 
story ordered the street to be cleared of people. 
Then down came panes of glass, then window- 
frames, and immediately afterwards a wardrobe 
from the third story; this was a sign for the 
work of destruction to begin. Furniture was 
hurled out from all the windows; five grand 
pianos among other articles, one belonging to 
the Polish composer, Chopin, and in the posses- 
sion of his sister, who resided here. A nursemaid, 
who, on the outbreak of this disorder, seemed 
to lose her wits, ran away, leaving behind her 
the child committed to her care. The family 
was from home. Shortly afterwards recovering 
her senses, she returned to the house an 
endeavoured to enter, but she was driven back 
by the muskets, and cried bitterly. A few 
minutes later a cradle was flung from the 
window, and, if I am not greatly mistaken, a 
child was in it; next followed a bookcase; and 
then all were burned in a confused heap. 

Within the house all the men were forcibly 
driven out of their dwellings in the various 
stories, to the halls on the ground floor; but 
the women were prevented from following 
them, and then began horrors that cannot be 
described. Two women killed themselves, to 
escape outrage. I saw at the fourth window of 
the third story a young lady seized by two 
soldiers, her clothes torn and her neck bleeding; 
she was forced back into the room. The 
shrieks she sent forth, sound yet in my ears. 
An old gentleman was standing at my side; 
tears flowed from his eyes, and he stammered 
time after time, “Jesus! Maria! help us!” 
The flames blazed up aloft, and with their 
fiery tongues licked the walls of the Church 
of the Cross. The fire brigade rushed to the 
spot, but were immediately dismissed by the 
colonel in command. Cossacks sprang hither 
and thither, and began to drive the people to 
the right and left with their whips. I could 
scarcely keep myself on my feet, and returned 
to the hotel. On my way, I met the troop of 
artillery hastening to the Zamoyski Palace, but 
its destruction was deferred, in consequence of a 
command from St. Petersburg. 

This was what they called divine vengeance. 
When the retribution for owr wrongs comes, 
woe to the Muscovite tyrants ! 

The day after this outrage, a dragoon standing 
by the Church of the Cross sold one string of 

earls after another for two silver roubles each. 

rom the Countess Branicka alone, jewels to the 
value of 300,000 roubles were taken. On the 
same day, however, the colonel who, during the 
plundering, permitted such horrors to take 
place, was condemned by the national tribunal, 
and the sentence was immediately executed. 
The following morning he was no longer 
among the living. 
















































Russian governor. Here Constantine, the uncle 
of the present grand-duke of that name, lived, 
and here many a tragedy was enacted which 
remained unknown to the public. Yet who 
does not shudder as he remembers the old Pole, 
before whose eyes his dishonoured daughter de- 
stroyed herself, when he had sought for and 
found her in the chamber of Constantine! The 
old man, who went mad at the sight, took the 
corpse on his back, and, running through the 
city, called aloud for vengeance. Here, two 
years since, that same Prince Gortschakoff who 
commanded the people before the castle to be 
fired upon, died a horrible death. Everywhere 
he beheld the forms of women clothed in mourn- 
ing, and blood-stained phantoms. Swearing an 
oath that the command for the horrible slaughter 
did not proceed from him, he died in violent 
and appalling convulsions. 

The Belvedere is surrounded by a beautiful 
English park, but no one now visits its alleys or 
its gardens. As in William Tell’s time, every 
one must uncover his head before the grand- 
duke and his wife, or run the risk of imprison- 
ment. The Poles never place themselves in a posi- 
tion where they may encounter the pro-consul. 
The grand-duke himself arrested any who did 
not salute him. On the day he left, the grand- 
duchess, on her way to the station, met two 
monks of the Capuchin order who did not 
salute her, because they had on their capuches. 
She ordered the carriage to stop, and commanded 
a policeman to bring up the two Capuchin bro- 
thers, and, thinking that one of them did not 
look like a monk, she ordered him to prison. 
Very probably he is ly this time in Siberia. 

The Senate-house stands in the middle of the 
city; it is a large building, in which not only 
the commercial government has its seat, but the 
police its bureaus and prisons. From the latter 
were sent during the first months of last year 
no fewer than fourteen thousand five hundred 
prisoners. In other portions of the same build- 
ing are magnificent rooms, in which the city 
formerly celebrated its festivities. One division 
of the fire brigade is stationed in one of the 
inner courts. There have been erected in various 
parts of Warsaw, as in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, lofty towers in which a fire-watch is 
on guard, who, by the ringing of a bell, give 
notice of the outbreak of fire, when the engines 
are immediately despatched to the scene of con- 
flagration. This is the only good measure in- 
troduced by Russian organisation. The firemen 
in Warsaw consist solely of Poles, and this is an 
acknowledgment of the intelligent courage they 
show in the hour of danger. In the lower story 
of the Senate-house the Commission of Taxes 
sits, the work of which is entirely performed 
by soldiers. The revenue of the Russian govern- 
ment, as well in Russia as in Poland, is derived, 
for the most part, from the farming or leasing 
out of the brandy excise, which in Russia brings 
in three-sevenths of the whole collective revenue. 
The farmers or lessees of the brandy excise have 
the right of establishing as many public-houses 
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as they please, and fixing the legal price of brandy 
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as high as they please. Every one has the right 
to sell spirits, but there must be paid to the 
lessee an immense excise. The brandy lessees 
Utin, in St. Petersburg, and Janatch, in War- 
saw, have both become millionnaires. The 
brandy excise has apparently been abolished, 
but it exists factitiously, and the management 
of it has passed into the hands of the Russian 
officials—Tchinovinks, or Russian locusts. 

There are in Poland a vast number of sources 
of revenue, showing the barbarian mode of go- 
vernment. As an example, take the day-ticket, 
a tax laid upon the Jews; every Israelite is 
compelled to pay from fifteen to twenty kopecks 
a day if he goes on a journey or enters another 
town than that in which he resides. Foreign Jews 
are also subjected to this impost. Thus, when 
Rachel came to Warsaw, she was negotiating 
with the director of the theatre on the subject 
of giving some representation, when one of the 
police entered her lodgings and demanded head- 
money. An hour afterwards she left the city. 
The lottery is another demoralising source of 
revenue, which returns a million and a half to 
the Russian military treasury, after deduction 
for an immense amount of peculation. The 
only regular source of revenue is that derived 
from tobacco ; but it is difficult to explain why 
people should be forbidden to smoke out of doors. 
The punishment for the first offence is fine, and 
imprisonment for the second. 

eside the theatre stands the post-house, 
which extends into the Cracow suburb. From 
here the diligences start. For the present, the 
letter-post is under the management of the 
police: every letter being opened, and then 
daubed together again without ceremony. In 
this condition I found a letter which awaited 
me at Warsaw. Deceit is now the rule; and 
the revenue from letters is diminished by three- 
fourths. The city post, in fact, was almost 
annihilated whilst Muchanow was minister. One 
day he received about a thousand letters, in 
which was merely the single word miau, written 
to indicate cat-music. 

The cathedral of Poland stands in a narrow 
street. It is rich in old monuments, and pos- 
sessed of some fine pictures. In consequence 
of the sorrow of the church, the altar is now 
hung with black. The bells are never rung, 
and no festival is celebrated. And all this is 
observed by the whole Polish nation as by com- 
mon consent, 

Of the immediate object of my journey to 
Warsaw I have already spoken; secondary to 
which I determined, if possible, to obtain some 
information regarding the three young Swedes 
who had voluntarily entered the insurgent army. 
On the second day of my being in Warsaw, I 


- presented myself to my superior, whom I had 


already informed of my arrival by means of the 
organisation. Among other business, I com- 
municated to him certain matters of importance, 
the decision upon which required the consent 
of the National Government. My superior under- 
took to lay these before the national council of 
the interior, by whom they would be submitted 





to the supreme council. Once satisfied that 
these important matters were in proper train, I 
was at liberty to take available steps on behalf 
of the captive Swedes, My plan of action was 
simple. I would present myself as a Swede to 
the English coal. and request his co-opera- 
tion. Two days after the Zamoyski tragedy, 
I set off to call at the British Consulate, 
which is situated in the alley. Scarcely had I 
entered this beautiful promenade, when I saw a 
gentleman in a French hat advancing towards 
me. A moment’s reflection convinced me that 
this could be no other than the consul himself, 
because no Pole would wear a cylindrical hat, or 
be otherwise than in mourning. At all events, [ 
was sure it was an Englishman, and as we met, 
I said, “Can you direct me, sir, to the English 
consular-house ?” 

“T myself am the English consul,” he replied. 
“Tn what can I serve you?” 

I related the object of my journey to War- 
saw, as regarded the Swedes. ‘The consul 
heard me with attention, and taking paper and 
pencil from his pocket, handed them to me, 
saying, “ Write me the names of your three 
countrymen. It will be necessary for those 
Russian generals whom I know, and from whom 
I may make inquiries. Come to me early in 
the morning, and you shall have your answer.” 

He left me in a cheerful state of mind. I 
continued my way to the Belvedere, and he 
went on towards the town. 

On my return, [found a man waiting for me. 
He brought me a letter from the National 
Minister of the Interior, informing me that the 
general council had, on the previous day, 
favourably received and considered my pro- 
posals ; that they had-been immediately sub- 
mitted to the supreme council; and that it now 
merely remained for me to await their reply. 

I felt so happy that I hardly knew what to do 
next. Had 1 been in Paris or Stockholm I 
should have taken a carriage and driven round 
the Champs Elysées, or to the Djurgard, but 
here the wisest thing was patiently to confine 
myself to a promenade in my own room. In 
the afternoon I went out to buy a book, 
and chance led me to the publisher of the 
Polish translations of Fredrika Bremer’s and 
Andersen’s works. Secarcely had I, in con- 
versation with the shopman, mentioned my 
false nationality, than he was immediately sent 
by his principal to fetch ten volumes, the works 
of my highly esteemed friends, in the Polish 
tongue, which I was requested to convey to 
their authors in Stockholm and Copenhagen. 
It was indeed an agreeable day for me, and in 
order to celebrate it fitly I bought a little 
lantern, with which I went into the streets 
after sunset; I soon returned home, however, 
beeause I was unwilling to risk the going out 
of the little light. I had, at first, the intention 
of going to a coffee-house and looking through 
the newspapers, but then I remembered the police 
regulation, which forbids any one to remain in 
a public place for more than ten minutes, and 
threatens any breach of this law with deportation. 
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In the streets I ran against a guard at almost 
every step. By half-past seven they were almost 
empty ; by eight there was only a belated person 
here and there hurrying homeward. 

Next morning I went again to the English con- 
sul according to agreement. A French servant 
received and announced me. The consul came 
at once, and told me in the most amiable manner 
that he had requested Mr. White, the vice-consul, 
to take all necessary steps towards ascertaining 
the present residence of my countrymen. 

aving been courteously received by the 
vice-consul, I went to the Senate-house. But, 
before doing so, in order to guard against 
treachery, I burned every paper which might in 
the least degree have been evidence against me. 
Witkowski was sitting in council, but he came 
the moment he was informed that a gentleman 
from the English consul wished to speak to 
him. Iwas standing in a large hall, where at 
least a aundred of the police and other servants 
were curiously observing me. How easily might 
some one among them recognise me ! 

There came up to me a little sallow-com- 
plexioned man of about forty, with cold cruel 
eyes, dressed in a general’s uniform, scattered over 
with every possible Russian star. It was Wit- 
kowski. He took the letter from my hand, read it, 
and desired me to call at his house next morning. 

I passed the long line of police, and breathed 
more freely in the open air. [ next wrote a letter 
to Mr. von Richenberg, the Prussian consul, who 
replied that he would see me that same evening. 
I went to him accordingly ; two soldiers and one 
of the police were walking backwards and for- 
wards before the house. Accompanied by the 
policeman, I reached the door; a servant opened 
it, inquired my name, and again shut it in my face. 

Having obtained audience, as soon as [ had 
made the Prussian consul acquainted with the 
object of my visit, he burst forth into violent 
accusations against Sweden: not so much from 
his own standpoint as a Prussian, but as if he had 
been a genuine Russian indignant at the sym- 
pathy which the Swedes had expressed towards 
the Poles. ‘“ This,” he said, is a city of assas- 
sins ; there are none but rascals in this place. 
The Russian government will, however, for the 
future, pursue another course. It has hitherto 
been too mild.” Finally, as I was about leav- 
ing his presence, he said, “I know everything 
which passes in Warsaw, and I indeed pay for it.” 

let him talk, and left him with the proud con- 
viction on his mind that he was right, and that 
he did know everything. But all this did not ad- 
vance my business one step. He evidently would 
not do anything for the poor Swedish youths. I 
observed the disfavour with which he regarded 
the subject, and finally discovered the cause. 
He had in the morning met the English consul, 
who confessed to him that he could do nothing 


for me, and that he had referred me to him. 
The following morning I presented myself at 
the private dwelling of Witkowski. Two Cos- 
sacks stood as guard in the vestibule, where 
also were some unfortunates from the Zamoyski 
house. 


After waiting a short time I was con- 








ducted to the general. An official stood in the 
middle of the room, with a report in his hand; 
on the table lay a heap of papers and a cocked 
pistol. ‘The slim little man, after he had assured 
me, with evident satisfaction, that he was presi- 
dent of the city of Warsaw, and no longer the 
head of the commission for the examination of 
prisoners, desired me to go to General Trepow, 
giving me at the same time one of his visiting 
cards, which would secure me an audience. 

Trepow was but lately come from St. Peters- 
burg to Warsaw, where he had previously held 
the office of head of the police, with forty 
thousand bayonets under his command. Never- 
theless, not feeling himself safe, he had desired to 
be removed to Moscow. He it was who caused 
the last firing upon the people in Warsaw; on 
which occasion a Polish artisan, meeting the 
head of the police on foot, gave him a sound box 
on the ear. After this he was ill for some time, 
and then requested his removal from Warsaw. 

At the house of Trepow I found an incom- 
parably more numerous guard than at Wit- 
cowski’s. But who can describe my suppressed 
amazement when I recognised in a policeman 
who kept guard at Trepow’s door, the very man 
who had shortly before conveyed to me the reso- 
lution of the National Government! 

I was passed between a double row of officers, 
every one of whom surveyed me with close 
scrutiny, but my demeanour was unmoved. 

General Witkowski has spoken to me of 
you; so has General Berg. He inquired who 
the private person was who dared to come 
hither to demand account from government.” 

By leading tlhe conversation to the occur- 
rences of the day, I succeeded in pacifying him. 

“T have long since,” said he, “told the em- 

eror that things could not go on as they are; 

ut he is much too good.” ‘Then, after a little 
pause, he continued: “I said to the emperor, 
‘ Sire, if you will only allow me carte blanche, 
I will soon establish quiet in Poland’ At 
length the emperor conceded, but only to the 
general wish. All this confusion, however, 
might long since have been put an end to, if the 
emperor were not so kind-hearted.” 

n this agreeable manner Trepow talked for 
above an hour. I merely made now and then a 
little demur, which encouraged him to fresh out- 
bursts. Finally, he drew up a little statement 
of what I wanted. Thus: 

“The undersigned Swedish citizen has of his 
heart’s desire alone come to Warsaw to inquire 
after three of his fellow-countrymen who are 
imprisoned in the citadel. Their names are 
Jacobsson, Unman, and Eriksson. The under- 
signed prays for the free release of these pri- 
soners. ot 

Trepow was satisfied with me. I am con- 
vinced that I had been sent to him merely that 
he might subject my person to strict examina- 
tion. I succeeded, however, in occupying his 
attention and turning it from myself. Thus it 
was I who had his mightiness under espial. I 
left him with a promise on his part to inform 
me where my three fellow-countrymen were to 
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be found. On leaving, I looked round for the 
policeman, but he was nowhere to be seen. 

Later in the same day I received two letters, 
one of which was from Trepow, and was as fol- 
lows: “The Swedes, Unman, Eriksson, and Ja- 
cobsson, have been proved political criminals, and 
by the sentence of court-martial are sent to the 
interior of Russia. They commenced this journey 
on the 17th of August of the present year. I 
hasten to communicate to you this intelligence. 
Herr N. N. Hotel de l'Europe, No. 94.” 

The seal with which this letter was secured 
exhibited eight orders and medals, displayed on 
one ribbon. 

The second letter was from the head of the 
national police, and contained a little strip of 

aper, on which was written in the Russian 
anguage : 

“The bearer of this is” (here was a blank, 
which I filled with my name), “ whom allow to 
see the citadel between the hours one and three. 

* Given in Warsaw, Sep. 23, 1863. 

** General, &c., Baron Korrr.” 

I was wonder-stricken at the power of our 
National Government organisation. 

Somewhat before two o’clock I took a carriage 
and drove to the place, which, far worse than 
the Bastille, devoured hundreds more of victims 
than ever did that monument of French aristo- 
cratic activity. The day was fine, and all the 
streets were bathed in sunshine. The contrast 
between the glorious sunbeams and the gloomy 
scene it lighted up, unspeakably depressed me. 

Before me was a drawbridge crowded with 
soldiers and women: the latter bringing little 
baskets of linen and food for the prisoners. My 
carriage drew up, and I alighted. A soldier re- 
ceived my Russian note, and handed it to an 
officer. I then waited ten minutes, and another 
note was given me, and the gates of the citadel 
were opened to me. 

The intolerable stench which rises from every 
Russian military establishment poisons the air 
and causes sickness, A Russian officer was my 
conductor. 

“Do you know my countrymen who are im- 
prisoned here ?” 

** Oh yes, but one of them is dead ;” he said 
this in the calmest and easiest way in the world ; 
“and the two others are in the division No. 6, 
unless they went off with yesterday’s transport.” 

I knew of a certainty, however, that the three 
Swedes had been sent to the interior of Russia. 
Probably the officer confused them with some 
imprisoned Italians. 

“Sir,” replied I, “if I cannot see them living, 
it may be possible, perhaps, to see the place 
where my poor countryman has found his last 
rest ? There is, no doubt, a burial-ground here.” 

* Yes—yes—but ”? replied the officer, with 
a smile; ‘however, come with me.” 

We passed through the citadel, along the 
fortress ditch, which extends by the river- 
side, meeting every moment some emaciated, 
pale, and suffering countenance. These figures 








were, one and all, in grey ragged overcoats. 
They were all Poles, and each was escorted by 
two soldiers. They were going, probably, to 
the examination commission, or returning from it. 
There was one man who, Heaven knows by what 
miracle, had obtained permission to rest for a mo- 
ment inthe warm sunshine. He lay extended on 
the grass, and was busied in tying up a little bou- 
quet of the few poor flowers he could gather. 

We came to one little court which led into 
another. This was the burial-place. I did not 
venture to enter, because I saw at a distance 
that they were throwing a neglected body into 
a wide-open grave. had seen enough, and 
hurried away from the hideous spot. As we 
were passing one of the pavilions, a heart- 
as shriek was heard. My conductor would 
lave hurried me on, but I stood still. It was 
the ery of a woman. And here the wives of 
our citizens—if by mere chance, as for instance, 
not having provided themselves with lanterns, 
they are imprisoned—may come under the lash 
as part of Russian prison discipline. 


Whatever remains of happiness to Poland is 
now confined within the circle of domestic life. 
Persecuted, uneasy, surrounded everywhere by 
despairing sorrow, the Poles give themselves up, 
with all the more love and devotion, to domestic 
life. They consider it their mission to rear 
worthy citizens for the fatherland, and to give 
their children as good an education as may be, 
both as regards the affections and the intellect. 
This has been for many years the only occupa- 
tion of men who despair of doing anything else 
for their cruelly oppressed country. 

Secretly, and like a thief, I passed by my own 
old home, the house which still contained within 
its walls those who were dearest to me on earth. 
Silently I must pass it, and I cursed in my 
soul the oppressors who separate father from 
son, husband from wife. My mother heard 
from a lady of our acquaintance, who chanced 
to arrive by the same train, that I was in 
Warsaw. How can I tell what she suffered 
from this moment! “Go, my child, go!” 
was her salutation to me. “ The anguish 
of knowing that you are here, has half killed 
me!” I went away without saying farewell to 
a single member of my family. If I could 
have gone and lain me down in my grave !—but 
no, 1 must live and work beside the grave 
wherein they seek to lay my living throbbing 
country. Next day I left Warsaw, passed the 
frontier safely, and proceeded, in the service of 
the National Committee, to Vienna. 
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